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NEW FIFTH EDITION 
By P. E. Curry and Edwin B. Piper 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


In APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC the principles are presented in a 
functional, practical, concrete manner. In every unit and every section the 
authors have used vehicles of realism as a means of defending the prin- 
ciples. The following are examples: 


FUNDAMENTALS INTRODUCED FUNCTIONAL PRESENTATION 


Unit I. Transactions with a Bank 
Addition Section 1. Deposit Tickets 


Subtraction Section 2. Check Stubs 
Addition and Subtraction 








Section 3. Bank Statements and Reconciliations 


Unit II. The Arithmetic of Buying 


Multiplication Section 1. Sales Tickets 


Aliquot Parts 


Division 








Section 2. Sales Tickets Involving Aliquot Parts 





Section 3. Determining Unit Prices 





Division Section 4. Articles Priced by the Hundred, 
Hundredweight, Thousand, and Ton 
Division 





Section 5. Determining Average Prices 


In this book there is a close correlation with bookkeeping, 
salesmanship, office practice, business management. con- 
sumer education, business law, and general business. The 
problems are very practical, and there are numerou 

illustrations and examples. 





THE 5-STEP LEARNING PATTERN 


The five-step learning program includes: (1) a functional 
approach described above, (2) a detailed explanation of 
the principle or process, (3) an illustrative example, 
(4) immediate practice through oral and written exercises, 
and (5) spaced cumulative review. 
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Business Education and the American Way of Life 


The major problem of our times is the conflict between civilization and 
economic life as it has been developed in this country and the ideologies de- 
veloped and advanced by a strong foreign power. Our success in thwarting 
Russian plans for converting the world to the Soviet pattern will depend on our 
ability to resist the ‘‘boring from within’’ tactics that are the chief weapon of 
our antagonists. 


In our plans of resistance, American schools must assume the task of de- 
veloping responsible citizens who appreciate the advantages of the American 
system over systems that promise more but actually operate less efficiently. 
Business education, by the nature of its subject matter, holds a unique position 
in this task of providing an understanding of the workings and an appreciation 
of the virtues of our economic system. 


Our courses should stress the fact that in our free enterprise system the 
labor and efficiency of each worker bring benefits to that worker and in addition 
raise the standard of living for all; that the profit system releases the energies 
and initiative of our citizens in the development of more productive methods 
and machines; that the free enterprise system depends for its strength on the 
sincere and efficient efforts of all workers; that the free enterprise system is free 
in that workers may progress in accordance with ability from the lowest to the 
highest levels of work, free from the threat of assignment by the government 
to the type of work that suits government purposes best. 


Each business course must aid in the task of developing citizens with faith 
in the American system. The vocational courses, for example, can point out the 
opportunities that are before the capable worker. Courses in economics can 
teach the superiority of natural economic laws over governmental regulation 
in setting national patterns of production. Economics and business organiza- 
tion may present subject matter that will develop an understanding of American 
methods of business finance and industrial organization. Bookkeeping can 
emphasize the relation between business efficiency and profits, between invest- 
ment in business and a share in the profits of American industry. Courses in 
business machines and other highly developed business equipment may from 
time to time call attention to the fact that these labor-saving tools are the 
result of free enterprise initiative and the profit stimulus. The course in busi- 
ness law along with its technical facts should drive home the lesson that in this 
nation justice and right are stronger than power and privilege. 


The American plan of business organization is a fundamental part of the 
American system. To understand its operation is to appreciate the prospect of 
an ever-richer life that lies before this nation. If business teachers can aid our 
youth to recognize the problems and appreciate the values of our democratic 
system, then business education will make a valuable contribution to the vi- 
tality of this nation. 


Motenw Mh Abate 


John H. Wall, president, New England High School 
Commercial Teachers Association; High School, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 








The complex and 
changing _ busi- 
ness world needs 
leaders who are 
just as compe- 






















tent as the lead- 
Yet through the years, 


ers in other fields. 
even as business education was “growing 


up,” educators and guidance counselors 
have felt that the business department 
in the high school is the dumping ground 
for those students who do poorly in other 
curricula. There is a common belief that 
people can use their hands effectively al- 
though they cannot use their heads. Thus 
commercial teachers are continually lament- 
ing about the poor students they have. 
Business also has developed a _ negative 
attitude toward hiring graduates of the 
commercial programs in some of our high 
schools. 


“During the past century business educa- 
tion has enjoyed a growth larger than any 
other area of education.”! Many mistakes 
have been made and there are weaknesses 
in the program, but these are inherent in the 
rapid growth of any field. Many forces have 
worked against its growth — academists, 
poorly-trained teachers, and administrators. 
Yet today 20 per cent of the nation’s sec- 
ondary school population is enrolled in the 
commercial curricula, and in some cities the 
percentage is as high as 50 per cent. We 
need a workable co-ordination of effort. 


I have, therefore, conducted a survey of 
actual conditions in schools and the attitudes 
and opinions of commercial teachers and 
counselors in some of the high schools of 
New York. Over an extended period I 
interviewed a group of teachers and coun- 
selors — four of whom were also the prin- 
cipal or vice-principal. The teachers aver- 
aged over sixteen years of teaching experi- 
ence, while three counselors had an average 
of twenty-four years of teaching and coun- 
seling experience. The others had taught 


The Guidanee of Students 
into the Business Sequence 


of the High Schools 


by MARGUERITE FREITAG, ST. JOHNSVILLE CENTRAL SCHOOL 


ST. JOHNSVILLE, NEW YORK 


for approximately ten years before actually 
counseling. 

It has been interesting and significant to 
note that administrators and guidance people 
differ in their views and ideas with those in 
the business department. Throughout this 
report one will notice two different attitudes 
about what is transpiring in their schools, 
These staff groups must be educated con- 
structively and soon. Business teachers 
must take upon themselves much more 
initiative and interest in their chosen field. 

In considering the program to be pursued 
by the high school student, the counselor 
and the teacher must carefully select courses 
in harmony with the abilities, interests, and 
future needs of each student. Each high 
school program, however, should have the 
minimum essentials for all students, regard- 
less of goals. It is very important that a 
wise selection is made. 

This selection is rather difficult in some 
schools and mistakes are made. Prognostic 
tests are not yet scientific enough, although 
a few tests can be given to determine the 
student’s ability and potentialities toward 
the business field. These are of some value. 
Tests that might be given include the Otis 
and Terman General Intelligence Tests, the 
Minnesota Clerical Ability Test, the Detroit 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, bookkeeping and 
shorthand aptitude tests, interest tests, and 
personality tests. The Garrettson-Symonds 
Interest Test in the junior high school and 
the Strong Vocational Interest Inventory in 
the senior high school can also be used. 

Baltimore, Maryland, has found testing 
to be of aid in the counseling program, and 
although some teachers in the schools | 
studied have made similar recommendations, 
nothing has been done on a school-wide basis. 
The Kuder Interest Tests are given in the 
junior high schools and from this a pattern 
of courses is built. 

One school gives individual Otis-Skinner 
and Benet Tests, and although all decisions 


‘Emil Hostetler, “The Administration of Business Education,” American Business Education, May, 1946, p. 258. 
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are not based upon them, they do act as a 
crutch. Some counselors question the value 
of such tests, feeling that pretests in short- 
hand and bookkeeping are the only worth- 
while ones. 

Curriculum selection is often a matter of 
guesswork by counselors who do not have 


‘adequate vocational information. Students 


who fail in the college preparatory and 
academic programs are usually shifted to 
the business sequence. The whole problem 
centers around educating the staff. Every- 
one agrees that poorer students are shifted — 
teachers in academic courses put up such a 
fuss about having “dead material” on their 
hands that the office has no other alternative. 
All youngsters in a democracy have a right 
to an education. In the past they have been 
shifted to the business department. This 
shift sometimes takes place three or four 
weeks after a course has been started, and 
thus a burden is placed on everyone. How- 
ever, in recent years in some school systems, 
if students fail in their academic course, 
their work is checked and their future 
determined; then they are given a choice of 
the business, home economics, agricultural 
or industrial departments, in keeping with 
their abilities and interests. 

There seems to be some indication that 
poorer students elect the business sequence, 
since the marks are generally lower on the 
average. The program in Fulton, New York, 
must be commended, for 25 per cent of its 
senior honor students are graduating from 
business education. This high standard at 
Fulton does not mean that commercial sub- 
jects are easier to pass or absorb. If actual 
business standards are kept, almost every- 
one will agree that with a few exceptions 
like typing — and every sequence has courses 
on different levels of difficulty — business 
courses are equal to others in content. No 
one category is easier than another. Stand- 
ards of achievement are in direct proportion 
to the ability of the learner. 

Business courses require book learning, 
and for shorthand one must have the same 
type of ability as in the mastery of a lan- 
guage. Most teachers can remember the 


“good” academic students who cannot pass . 


typing or master shorthand. One might say 
that these are manual skills and that there 
is more incentive in preparing for a voca- 
tion, and thus many poor students succeed. 
This is true to some extent. Commercial 


courses are good in that they do stimulate 
some students to their best effort and aid 
the educative process of those otherwise 
unimpressed. 
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Often success is a matter of likes and dis- 
likes, and in some schools students do an 
excellent job in the commercial sequence 
because they work after school and they, 
therefore, understand what they are learning 
and know what they are talking about. 
These students know the value of a dollar 
and have an adult viewpoint about educa- 
tion. 

A survey in Reading, Pennsylvania, has 
shown that 70 per cent of the students 
selecting the business program had an inter- 
est in some phase of business education; 3 
per cent wanted to be with friends, and this 
suggests the need for further guidance; some 
took it hoping they could meet the require- 
ments to graduate; others felt the academic 
program has no value for one not going on 
to college; still others took nonprofessional 
advice; and some enrolled for economic and 
vocational reasons. 

It is indeed unfortunate when a counselor 
believes business subjects — with the possi- 
ble exception of shorthand — are not diffi- 
cult. One counselor believes students are 
often bored by business subjects and that 
all should have a firm background in English 
and mathematics, with some foreign lan- 
guage, too. 

Sometimes students are obviously unfit 
for the business program, but unfortunately 
they are rarely given further aid. The 
student’s economic and family background 
might have some effect on a course decision, 
and parental pressure in this field is often 
more noticeable toward the stenographic 
curriculum. In the total picture, however, 
the most pressure is toward the academic 
sequence. This pressure comes especially 
from parents who are professional people. 
The pressure is usually applied directly to 
the students and does not affect the school 
administration. Thus, if a student fails a 
course taken contrary to the school’s advice, 
it is his own fault and the school is sup- 
posedly relieved of the responsibility. But 
is this the attitude to take? 

In some systems if a student fails a com- 
mercial course, he is shifted to something 
else within the program. Often he is pro- 
hibited from taking more advanced work and 
just flounders around. To me this is un- 
fair to society and to the students involved. 
I believe that students who fail a course 
should be able to rearrange their program 
so that they can graduate with some definite 
marketable skills. An office machines 
sequence would help solve the problem, 
especially if students know by their junior 
year that they do not like their major well 
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enough or cannot do well enough to continue. 

Throughout this discussion guidance has 
been an important factor. Today there is 
an intense interest in the guidance move- 
ment by those in commercial education. 
Dr. H. Kitson says that the future of busi- 
ness education depends upon effective stu- 
dent guidance and needs the help of every 
teacher.2 “Selection and guidance of stu- 
dents is equal in importance to the quality 
of instruction and appropriateness of con- 
tent” reported Dr. E. Williamson of the 
University of Minnesota.* 

Each day the teacher has a great influence 
on his students. He can arouse interest or 
create a dislike that may be reflected in 
the students’ entire future attitude. Stu- 
dents can be made to feel that every contact 
is a direct contribution to the goal toward 
which they are striving. Then the teacher 
must do effective follow-up work for effective 
subject guidance. Trained counselors know 
too little about occupations and_ their 
requirements and often do not hold impartial 
views. The teacher who is personally ac- 
quainted with the student has an excellent 
opportunity to serve, -but few of them do 
any counseling on a voluntary basis. Often 
it is a case of the student going to the teacher 
as a last resort — and they do not do this 
often. 

Perhaps it would be well to inaugurate a 
system like that at North High School, 
Syracuse —to get the teachers thinking 
along these lines. There the student is in 
the same homeroom for his first two years, 
and the teacher really knows the student as 
he helps plan his program. This is effective 
and has worked well. If commercial teachers 
had such homerooms, they could aid and 
interest good students before the tenth grade, 
when some of them start commercial work. 

Effective counseling can also be done by 
the librarian, who can keep vocational books 
and pamphlets of beginning jobs and oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Most teachers 
would like the libarary to have more occupa- 
tional information. For a small cost much 
material could be assembled on the com- 
mercial field. . 

The counselor must consider the student’s 
economic and family background when a 
course decision is being made. Yet all too 
often the counselor has no way of knowing 
about these backgrounds, and, as a result, 
he cannot plan accordingly. It is foolish 
for a student who must get a job immediately 
after graduation to take college preparatory 


work. The main consideration is finances 
and earning a living; but if a student's 
records are very high, the school does every- 
thing possible to get him a scholorship tg 
college. Usually it is up to the student 
himself. Staff members seem to remember 
all too often the old saying, “Where there 
is a will, there is a way.” 

Health should be considered by the guid. 
ance counselor or teacher, as health needs 
cannot be neglected during any period of 
secondary education. Yet in only one school 
does the health factor enter into guidance, 
In the guidance office a record card is kept 
of each student showing his courses and his 
grades. On the reverse side of the card the 
health and attendance records are kept. 
There is a very definite correlation between 
health and grades, and the counselors and 
nurse work very closely together. 

In. most schools, however, the health 
factor enters into consideration only when a 
person is handicapped or in poor health, 
Those with special disabilities, such as 
cripples or those hard of hearing, are 
counseled to the line of work suited for their 
future welfare. 

While some people feel there is no line of 
demarcation in the I.Q. level between college 
preparatory, academic, and commercial 
courses, others feel that there is one, but 
that it is unconscious. Usually superior 
students do better work and take the college 
preparatory course. ‘Thus, if the student 
has a chance to continue his education and 
his ability, he is advised in many schools to 
take the college preparatory course. Then 
scholarships are secured by many principals 
for these deserving students. The line of 
demarcation is sharpest at this level. 

In this manner, bright students who 
express a preference for the business sequence 
are often guided out. Counselors will deny 
that they influence students, but commercial 
teachers are just as positive in their beliefs 
that this is true. There is a need for superior 
persons in business, and there are some 
wonderful opportunities for those with 
above-average intelligence. At one high 
school, a student who is particularly good 
scholastically and who wants to pursue the 
commercial program is allowed to continue 
only with his parents’ consent. The coun- 
selors are “obsessed”’ with the idea of liberal 
arts work, regardless of the home and 
economic conditions. 

College students should be permitted to 
take work in the business sequence. If 4 


*H. Kitson, “Effective Pupil Guidance,” Business Education World, May, 1935. 
3E. Williamson, “Guidance and Business Education,” Business Education World, October, 1937, p. 86. 
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student thinks he will go on to college, this 
will have a direct bearing on his choice of a 
course. Because there are so many college 
entrance requirements in the academic field, 
the student has little opportunity to take 
much work in the business field. In some 
schools he is so hampered that one year of 
typing is all that can be managed. My 
suggestion to a student who is not sure 
whether or not he is going to college would 
be to have him decide on one or two possible 
schools and take their minimum require- 
ments, filling in with as many commercial 
subjects as possible. The Syracuse Univer- 
sity College of Business Administration has 
taken a decided step forward recently by 
admitting to the school anyone who can 
pass the Princeton College Entrance Ex- 
ams, regardless of his diploma from high 
school. 

This feeling is in direct opposition to 
William QOdell’s statement in an article in 
the Journal of Business Education* that 
college preparatory students should not be 
permitted to take vocational courses. He 
believes they are a waste of time and inter- 
fere with the proper vocational functioning 
of such courses. 

The interested teacher is one who checks 
on the first day of class to determine if 
anyone is considering college. He can then 
check with the student and with the office 
to be sure the student will meet all entrance 
requirements. Thus, students are not guided 
out of the business program if they are 
going on with their education. 


However, students are often guided into 
the business field if they do not know what 
they want to do. The commercial depart- 
ment is not the dumping ground at this 
time — the counselors and teachers feel that 
each individual should have a chance to 
make something of himself. It is foolish, 
however, to put everyone in the business 
program, since this program is not easy. 
Five units of work must usually be taken, 
and this cannot be done unless the student 
is fairly good. This is a situation in which 
tests should be given to help determine 
where a student’s interests lie and what 
work he is capable of doing. Some students 
naturally want to take a little of everything, 
but they are soon guided into having a 
sequence of something. A broad general 
background is good, but some definite skills 
are advisable. The business field provides a 
background for branching off, and school is 


: 4William Odell, 
February, 1985, p. 26. 


not a total waste of time if the youngster 
changes his mind. 

Boys are rather reluctant to take the 
commercial courses in high school. Through 
the years commercial courses have become 
associated with the opposite sex, and boys 
of this age tend to shy away from large 
groups of girls. Some boys also feel they can 
go farther in other fields. If they are good 
students, they often want to go on to college 
and become executives. Boys are not guided 
out of the program, and in recent years 
more boys have been enrolling. However, 
in one city their number is definitely limited 
by the poor equipment available for their 
training and the limitation of courses that 
interest them. Preparation for office work 
and advancement usually requires a good 
business background and they cannot get it 
in this school system. Surveys have shown 
that the needs of boys are not fully met by 
the diversified program. Too often they 
prepare for one thing and get a job in another 
field. There is also the misconceived notion 
that placement for boys is very difficult. 


Each commercial teacher can do much in 
his school by posting in his homeroom, 
library, and in the commercial room stories 
of those persons who have advanced from 
office and secretarial positions to top execu- 
tive posts. These can be found in the 
various publications. The business teacher 
must be alert to this big opportunity to 
raise the caliber of students in his depart- 
ment. 

In one of his books, Herbert A. Tonne has 
asserted that commercial courses are often 
designed chiefly for boys and girls who want 
to become clerks.’ Few teachers or staff 
members have ever heard this and do not 
believe it is true. Yet if such a statement 
can be truthfully made, it is time for a 
revamping of the program. In Syracuse 
retail selling courses are desired. The Na- 
tional Office Management Association is 
trying to aid the administration in setting 
up courses and is building greater co-opera- 
tion between the schools and the offices of 
the city. 


The commercial department could do 
much to interest young people outside the 
actual classroom situation, but unfortunately 
little is done. All stimulation depends on 
the teacher in charge of the program and 
most of them express complete disinterest. 
However, the department must have up-to- 
date equipment, it should have contacts 


“College Entrance Requirements for High School Commercial Courses?” Journal of Business Education 


‘Herbert A. Tonne, Principles of Business Education (New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1947, p. 147). 
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with business, and it should have a place- 
ment bureau. Again I might mention the 
advisability of having a commercial teacher 
in charge of the ninth grade homeroom. 

Schools having a co-operative training 
program have found it successful and often 
would like to increase it to include office 
work as well as retailing. However, the 
success of the program depends on the 
locality and on the outside activities of the 
students. If a great many of them have 
after-school jobs, this plan would not suc- 
ceed. In one school over 50 per cent of the 
enrollment work after school, and they can- 
not have a co-operative program. The 
schools do not have any jurisdiction over 
part-time work experiences, but students 
are often encouraged to find positions. A 
majority of teachers and counselors agree 
that work experience is unexcelled if it is 
well administered and followed up. How- 
ever, it should not be just stenographic 
work in the school offices. Only two of the 
schools have any co-operative training pro- 
gram, although they do have students work- 
ing in the office part time. 

Bringing businessmen into the school is 
usually considered a waste of time by the 
teachers. Some men either ramble or talk 
above the level of the students and frighten 
them, say these teachers. It also means a 
rescheduling of classes and programs. Few 
businessmen: have the time to talk to indi- 
vidual classes and therefore some of the 
schools never have them come in during the 
school year. I do not agree with this prev- 
alent feeling, for I believe that if the 
teachers want to sell their courses to the 
students and to the businesses, they will 
have to establish closer understanding. Busi- 
nessmen often do not know what is expected 
of them. The teacher can be the guide. 

Business clubs have been unsuccessful, 
principally because there is no interest on 
the part of the leaders. They could afford 
good experience for their members and could 
include projects, such as selling materials 
in the school store and keeping school books. 
During the war small groups of business 
students handled war bonds and similar 
projects, but today this interest has fallen 
off. The commercial club can be effective 
and interesting, and the students can do 
many things that they have no time for in 
schools. 

Field trips have failed because of the time 
element. Such projects have been left to 
the commercial clubs, which have failed. 
During the war years field trips were almost 


impossible to conduct, and today the clasge, 
are often too large for planned tours of busi. 
ness firms. Such a trip also takes a lot of 
time and much planning by the teacher 
Then, too, he rarely gets much co-operation 
or backing from the administration. 

I agree with one teacher who states that 
field trips are one of the most important 
aspects of the student’s career. A deep 
impression is left on the students’ minds and 
they remember field trips better than any. 
thing else. If other teachers complain about 
students’ cutting their classes, such trips 
should be conducted after school. The 
responsibility is each individual teacher's, 

Projects within the school have also been 
weak, and like the assembling of materials, § 
has largely been left to the individual § 
teacher. Assembly programs are rarely § 
devoted to the business field. However, 
occasionally senior girls take dictation from § 
the teachers; type letters, cards and edi- 
torials; and mimeograph tests. There is 
usually no formal program and it all breaks § 
down. 

Within recent years “Career Days’ have 
been held in many city high schools. This 
year it was held in three of the schools 
studied. It was planned by the vocational 
guidance committee of the service clubs and 
was closely co-ordinated with the school 
guidance programs. This is indeed an im- 
portant step to change general indifference Ff 
to the vocational fields in the school. 

Throughout this survey “we have found 
many factors influencing the student and 
the business department of the high school. 
One of the most pressing problems of admin- 
istrators and teachers is to advise students 
whether or not they should enroll in this 
business curriculum. Openings to higher 
levels in the business world lie in the lower 
levels, but no student can ever succeed if 
he or she lacks a pleasing personality and 
sound adaptability. 

The business department is beginning to 
sell its product and is justifying its existance. 
It is our duty as commercial teachers to 
make provisions for caring for individual 
differences in the ability of students to learn, 
and for enrolling in our department a larger 
percentage of students with higher scholastic 
standings. The business department may 
always have poorer students enrolled, but 
as Frederick Nichols said, this should “not 
be a cause for discouragement to those 
responsible for the development of the com- 
mercial curriculums.’”*® Rather, it should 
challenge the earnest thought of all of us. 


*Frederick Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School. New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1933. Chapter I. 
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A Method for Grade Determination 
in Business Courses 


by C. V. SCHUBERT, HAMMOND HIGH SCHOOL 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 


Mr. Schubert suggests a method of comput- 
ing grades on accuracy and accomplishment. 


The assignment of grades in business sub- 
jects can be made to take into account two 
very important elements; namely, the ac- 
curacy of the work and the amount accom- 
plished in any given length of time alloted. 
In subjects such as business arithmetic and 
bookkeeping this is especially desirable. 
Application of this principle can be made to 
include typing. It can be applied to any 
subject in which comprehensive objective 
tests are available. Before discussing the 
pros and cons of the methods, it is best that 
we illustrate the method proposed by ap- 
plication to several cases from a business 
arithmetic class in which accuracy, accom- 
plishment, and “know-how” are definitely 
essential elements. 

Student “A.” This student works fast 
and accurately. On a given test he worked 
41 problems and all were found to be correct. 
Let us assume that 45 is the number of 
problems actually worked by various mem- 
bers of the class, or it is the number that is set 
as being a reasonable accomplishment in 
the time alloted. His accuracy score is 
found by dividing the number worked into 
the number right; the result is 100% in this 
case. This accomplishment score is found 
by dividing 41 by 45, which equals 91%. 
The average of the two scores for Student 
“A” is 96%. 

Student “B.” This student has a tendency 
to hurry through his work, and he is careless. 
He worked 45 problems and only 41 were 
correct. His accuracy score is 41 divided 
by 45 or 91%. His accomplishment score 
is also 41 divided by 45, or 91%. The 
average of the two is 91%. The inaccuracies 
of this student bring his average down as 
compared with student “A,” yet both 
ee correctly the same number of prob- 
ems. 


Student “D.” This student is character- 
ized as rather slow but very dependable. 
Twenty problems were attempted and all 
were found to be correct. His accuracy 
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score is 20 divided by 20, or 100%. His 
accomplishment score is 20 divided by 45, 
or 44%. The average score is 72%. This 
score entitles him to a “D’”’ grade. His 
poor accomplishment held his score down 
but his accuracy enabled him to pass. 


Student “C.” This student is slow and 
not dependable. He worked 25 problems but 
only 20 were correct. His accuracy score is 
20 divided by 25, which is 80%. His ac- 
complishment score is 20 divided by 45, 
which equals 44%. The average is 62%. 
This student is penalized for his inaccuracies. 

The following is a percentage classification 
for letter grades that has a tendency to 
group toward the normal curve: 


100%-95% 94%-87% 86%-76% 75%-68% 67%-0% 
A B Cc D F 


This scale shows that Student “A” was 
rewarded for his superior accuracy as com- 
pared with student “B.” Student “D” was 
rewarded for his accuracy as compared with 
student “F.”’ The more accurate student 
in each case was rewarded a higher grade 
than his weaker competitor. 

Accomplishment and accuracy can there- 
fore be combined in the manner illustrated 
and yet the method gives emphasis to both. 
One is not sacrificed in favor of the other. 
If a student becomes too slow in his ac- 
complishment, he is penalized by the method 
even though his accuracy is perfect. If 
his accomplishment is satisfactory but his 
accuracy is low, he is again penalized. 

A number of advantages are in favor of 
this method. The student can easily see 
why he is being held to a lower grade or 
raised to a higher grade. If his accuracy 
score is perfect but his accomplishment 
score is low, he can better appreciate his 
slower abilities. 

It is not a difficult matter to impress upon 
the students that Student “A” is better 
than “B,” and that if the difference repre- 

(Concluded on page 397) 
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High school students who-enroll in a com- 
mercial course do so for one of two reasons. 
Either they are taking the course for their 
own personal use, or they expect to use their 
training to get an office job. I took the 
course hopefully. And why shouldn’t I be 
hopeful! The instructor was excellent, and 
the course itself was extensive. 

When I applied for various clerical jobs, 
I was told that only workers with experience 
were being hired. This situation puzzled 
me, and I kept asking myself, “How am I 
to get the experience? What’s wrong with 
me as Iam? What is lacking in my education 
that I cannot get a job?” I found the 
answers to these and many other questions 
by asking the employers. Thus began my 
survey of the employer’s attitude towards 
commercial education. 

For clarity and interest, I shall report 
this survey in much the same manner as it 
took place. ‘The conversation, of course, 
is not verbatim. 

My first interview was at the Continental 
Casualty Company in Chicago, Illinois. I 
had previously informed the personnel 
manager, Mr. John Freeman, that I should 
like to discuss employment problems with 
him. He was quite puzzled by my interest 
in the subject, but granted me an inter- 
view. The dialogue went like this: 

Freeman: “Now, tell me just what it is 
you would like to ask me about employ- 
ment.” 

Schuld: “Well, sir, I understand you are 
in charge of the hiring and firing of the 
employees of this organization, so I believe 
you're in a position to answer some questions 
that have been troubling me for some time. 
I should like to know just how the level of 
competence reached by the graduate of a 
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The Employer Looks at 
the High School Graduate 


by HENRY E. SCHULD 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 


in collaboration with ELIZABETH M. KIEFFER 
WEST HIGH SCHOOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


This report of personal interviews with employers 
points out many weaknesses of graduates of business 


courses. 


high school commercial course compares 
with the standards you have set up for the 
clerical workers of your offices.” 

Freeman: “‘Well! That’s a big order. As 
a general rule, I find that these graduates 
are quite satisfactory, with the exception 
of one or two things. They have not been 
taught how to conduct themselves in an 
office, and they do not know how to follow 
written directions. For example, let us 
consider their application blanks. When an 
applicant is shown into my office, the first 
thing I do is try to put him at ease, and at 
the same time closely examine his personal 
appearance. Then I look at the application 
blank he has filled out. You’d be surprised 
to learn that only a few can answer very 
simple questions on their application blanks. 
Ability to follow directions and attention 
to details tell us much about the applicant. 

“Most of the applicants do not know how 
to apply for a job. They are so nervous and 
timid that more often than not they are 
speechless, and I’m forced to drag the 
answers from them. Applying for a job is 
important. The applicant’s whole future 
may depend upon it. Students should be 
taught in the high school how to apply for 
jobs from the standpoint of proper dress, 
appearance, and speech. It is important 
for them to know that with a personnel 
manager, the first impression is the only 
impression. 

“T’ve had quite a lengthy discussion about 
this problem with Miss Keating, the head 
of our Dictaphone Department, who has 
some definite ideas about the failures of 
our schools. She naturally believes that the 
students should be taught to operate the 
Dictaphone. And as for their command of 
the English language, she can’t say enough 
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about the poor grammar that is used by 
applicants. In that respect, I'm afraid that 
I must agree with her. But in view of the 
applicant’s shortcomings, we are always very 
anxious to help those who look promising.” 

And with that, our discussion ended. I 
was very surprised at Mr. Freeman’s eager- 
ness to tell me what is wrong with the 
graduates. The main points that he stressed 
were: (1) They do not know how to follow 
directions. (2) They do not have a working 
command of the English language. (3) They 
do not know how to apply for a job. 

My next appointment took me to Mil- 
waukee, where I met Mr. J. Welch, office 
manager of the Hansen Glove Corporation. 


Welch: “I didn’t expect to see such a young 
man, but it certainly is encouraging to know 
that our future teachers are so much in- 
terested in their profession. Now, just what 
is it you wanted to ask me?” 

Schuld: “Mr. Welch, what do you think 
of the high school graduate? Do you have 
a place for him in your offices?” 

Welch: “I most certainly do — if he can 
meet the qualifications. Let me explain 
our job evaluation program to you, and you 
can see for yourself. 

“T called a meeting of all our department 
heads about a year ago, and we worked out 
a system by which we evaluate the qualifi- 
cations of an applicant. It is all worked out 
on the point basis: So many points are given 
for typing ability, so may points are given 
for shorthand ability, so many points are 
given for the ability to operate different 
machines, and so on. We total the number 
of points of an applicant and compare it 
with a chart we have prepared. Each job 
in our office is worth so many points. For 
example, a private stenographer requires 
95 points, and an office boy requires only 
25 points. If we have a vacancy and the 
applicant has the required number of points, 
he gets the job. 

“Of course, certain personal elements enter 
into this, but they are determined by the 
personal interview that I give them. For 
example, the applicant must belong to what 
I call the “‘office family.” You can easily 
understand that some graduates would not 
fit into an ordinary office job because they 
just would not get along with the rest of the 
personnel in the office. I try to put them 
into advertising or something like that. 

“Personal appearance is an important 
factor to consider. An applicant who wears 
flashy clothes, lots of jewelry and make-up, 
just does not fit into our offices. 
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“For our promotion program, we also have 
a job evaluation program. One day a month 
is set aside for this. Our department heads 
fill out a rating report on all the personnel 
under them. Here’s a sample report. You 
will notice that the qualities are listed 
according to their importance. If an em- 
ployee turns out exceptiona]ly accurate work 
with practically no mistakes, he gets 22 or 
21 points, but if his work contains frequent 
errors so that it is almost worthless, he 
only gets 10 or 8 points, and so on down the 
list. After the whole sheet is filled out, the 
number of points for each quality are 
totalled. If an employee gets the maximum 
number of points for each quality, he gets 
a total of 100 points, but if an employee 
gets the minimum number of points, he 
gets only 20 points. An employee must get 
at least 55 points to prove that he is worthy 
of his job. If an employee gets more, that 
amount over 55 is kept on record. When a 
vacancy occurs, the employee who has the 
most extra points is advanced. 

“You will observe from this sample report 
that we stress accuracy more than we do 
speed. In that respect, I can say that many 
of the graduates today are deficient. They 
seem to feel that they are still in school and 
are being graded on their work; that the 
work does not have to be perfect. If it has 
only a few errors, they will get a grade of 
“B” and if it has quite a few errors, they 
will probably get a “C.” It is not done 
that way in an office. Either it is right or 
it is wrong. It sometimes takes us months 
to get that idea across to new workers. Per- 
haps if the classroom were more similar 
to an office, the students would not get the 
wrong impression. 

“As you have probably noticed, we use 
the Electromatic Typewriters and Dicta- 
phone machines. Very few graduates know 
anything about these machines unless they 
have had some special course. It does not 
take us long to acquaint them with these 
machines, but it does take time from us. 
Students should at least be taught that 
there are machines like these being used and 
be made a little familiar with them. 

‘When we dictate a cylinder on the Dicta- 
phone to be transcribed, we are very careful 
to dictate the proper punctuation and correct 
spelling of the more difficult words for the 
beginner. We have learned that grammar 
seems to have no place in the classrooms. 

“The general knowledge of how an office 
is run is sorely lacking in the education of 
most graduates. They do not know how to 
conduct themselves. They do not know how 
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to answer a 'phone, they get rattled when 
a superior tries to give them instructions, 
and most important, they do not know 
what the word “order” means. 

“TI will say that we do get some excellent 
applicants. A good share of the graduates 
can fit into our offices. They usually have 
to start at a lower salary and in a lower 
position than they should. Once they get 
accustomed to an office, learn that we de- 
mand accuracy, and learn to use our 
machines, they usually make very fine 
workers.” 

From my interview with Mr- Welch, I 
learned that the graduates of a high school 
commercial course lacks certain things: (1) 
They are not accurate enough. (2) They do 
not know how to operate office machines. 
(3) They do not know grammar. (4) They 
do not know how to conduct themselves in 
an office. 

My next interview was with Mr. Reynolds 
Olsen Tjensvold, employment manager of 
the Ed. Schuster and Co., Inc. of Mil- 
waukee. 

Tjensvold: “So you would like to have 
my opinion as to what is wrong with high 
school graduates? First of all, I’ll mention 
some of the specific lacks. 

They do not have a basic knowledge of 
simple arithmetic. They just don’t know 
how to compute interest or to find percent- 
ages. When we sell certain items, we must 
charge a tax. You would be surprised to 
know how many are unable to figure this 
amount, even when it is 20 per cent. 

“The applicant’s knowledge of the English 
language usage is very slight. They cannot 
express themselves, use correct grammar, 
or write the simplest descriptive paragraph. 
They just cannot be trusted to write dis- 
play signs or anything of the nature without 
close supervision. 

“They have a good general knowledge of 
typing and shorthand. We require that they 
have an average typing speed, .but stress 
accuracy over speed. If the job calls for 
shorthand, they should be able to take 
shorthand at a conversational rate of speed. 

“The applicant’s knowledge of office 
machines is at a minimum. For example, 
not long ago we needed an operator of the 
Comptometer. We advertised, but could 
not find anyone for the job. We called some 
of the business colleges, but were informed 
that they had not had a graduate from the 
Comptometry course for some time. Stu- 
dents just go to school long enough to learn 
the basic principles and then they are able 
to get a fob. We had to take one of our own 
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personne] and train her to operate the 
Comptometer. 

“This lack of machine knowledge is not the 
fault of the schools alone. Employers are 
so anxious to get employees that they will 
take people who have not finished their 
education. This is a bad practice, but there 
is no way of stopping it. Did you know that 
70 per cent of the graduates of a high schoo} 
do not go to college? Therefore, if these 
70 per cent are to get jobs, they must be 
properly trained in the high school. 

“That is enough for the specific Jacks, 
One of the more general lacks is the lack 
of a proper attitude. Applicants feel that 
the world owes them everything and they 
owe the world very little. They do not 
give eight hours of work for eight hours of 
pay. They have no sense of responsibility.” 

Mr. Tjensvold, I learned, had divided 
his complaints into two classes. The specific 
lacks were: (1) knowledge of simple arith- 
metic, (2) knowledge of English usage, and 
(3) knowledge of office machines. The 
genera) lack was the lack of proper work 
attitudes. 

A summary of the opinions of those inter- 
viewed shows that the following lacks are 
apparent: 

(1) Knowledge of English usage. 

(2) Knowledge of office machines. 

(3) Knowledge of how to apply for a job. 
(4) Knowledge of simple arithmetic. 

(5) Knowledge of proper office conduct. 
(6) Knowledge of how to follow directions. 
(7) Knowledge of a proper attitude. 

(8) Accuracy. 


It is surely the duty of the commercial 
instructor to see to it that the employer 
gets what he expects from his employee. 
We must train our students to qualify for 
the jobs they are to fill. How are we to do 
it? Here are some general suggestions: 

(1) Teach students correct English usage. 
Do not just devote a day or two to the 
rules they must follow. Grammar must be 
taught over and over again by actual 
continued use. It can be stressed when you 
teach composition at the typewriter. It 
can be stressed whenever you give an as- 
signment in which the students must make 
use of grammar. Correct students in their 
use of grammar in the classroom. Another 
method of teaching grammar is to collabo- 
rate with the English teacher and give special 
assignments in which grammar can 
taught. 

(2) Acquaint students with various office 
machines. If your school does not have a 
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certain type of machine, tell your students 
something about it. If there is a business 
firm in your town where such a machine is 
used, take the students to this place and 
have the machine explained to them. 
Remember that the more machines the 


students are acquainted with, the better . 


their chances are of getting the better jobs. 


(3) Teach students how to apply for a job. 
Applying for a job is important. One good 


method of teaching this is to pretend that‘ 
you are the employer and your students are ° 


the applicants. Give them application 
blanks to fill out and have them come to 
you, one by one, for an interview. Make a 
note of the good and bad features of each 
interview and make suggestions for improve- 
ment. Teach them to write letters of ap- 
plication. Your students will thank you 
later. 

(4) Make sure your students know simple 
arithmetic. Do they know how to figure 
the interest on a note? Can they fill out a 
check stub? Teach them, and then test 
them by having them type letters that re- 
quire this knowledge. If they do not know 
how, teach them again. 

(5) Teach students how to conduct them- 
selves in an office. One way to do this is to 
make your classroom resemble an office. 
Have filing cabinets in your classroom for 
them to use. Better yet, give them some 
practical experience, such as working in the 
principal’s office for a short time. If you 
can, get some young office worker to come 
into your classroom and give a little talk 
on office behavior. Students are more likely 
to accept suggestions from someone their 
own age than from someone older. 

(6) Teach students to follow directions. 
Give specific instructions before you give 
an assignment, and then do not repeat the 
instructions. The students will soon learn 
to listen the first time. Penalize those who 
fail to follow directions. 


(7) Teach students to have the right 
attitude toward their future jobs by ex- 
plaining the responsibilities they will have. 
By teaching the students to have respect 
for you, you will be teaching them to have 
respect for their future employer. If they 
have respect for their future employer, they 
will understand their responsibilities. 


(8) Teach students to be accurate. Accu- 
racy and speed should be taught together; 
but when accuracy gets out of control, teach 
them to concentrate on their work. Know 
what causes their errors, and teach the 
students how to remedy them. 
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.and do your teaching accordingly. 


Do not teach your students only type- 
writing and shorthand. Teach them the 
little things that go along with an office job. 
Determine from the type of students you 
have the type of an office they will work in, 
But 
remember this: The employer is depending 


- on the teacher to furnish him with good 


workers! 








A Method of Grade Determination in 
Business Courses 
(Continued from page 393) 


sents a real insight into mental make-up, 
methods of work, and ability, then student 


. “A” could demand a job quicker or at a 


higher rate (of course if all other factors are 
equal). Certainly there is a place for student 
“D,” maybe not as a $55-a-week-clerk but 
as a $45-a-week clerk. A person whose 
work is half right and half wrong requires 
constant checking and supervision to the 
extent that he is not worth much, if any- 
thing. He is certainly of no value on jobs 
in which accuracy as well as accomplishment 
are vital elements. 

Another advantage of this method is that 
it provides a possibility for all students of 
a group to pass a subject as compared to a 
strict assignment of grades on a normal 
curve. Why should a grading system auto- 
matically provide for as many failing grades 
as superior grades when it is entirely possible 
that all students in a group have attained 
usable degrees of attainment or proficiency? 
The proposed method provides also for 
class rivalry, as well as providing an incen- 
tive for individual perfection. The student 
may chart his two percentages through the 
semester, providing a more dramatic record 
of his efforts. And last, the method does 
provide a standard for the course by use of 
the proposed percentage classification for 
grade determination. 

The main disadvantage of this plan is the 
time consumed in figuring the percentages 
and in computing the averages. But this 
time-consuming process can be minimized 
and put to good advantages. The first 
proposal is that the student compute the 
percentages and determine the average. 
While doing this his own work may be 
analyzed to determine exactly the cause of 
his inaccuracies. Secondly, the teacher’s 
computations can be made or the student’s 
computations checked by use of a table. 
I have computed one for my own use that 
covers any percentage up to 99. 
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There are several different phases and types 
of selling that we as teachers of salesmanship 
should take into consideration if we are to 
prepare our students adequately for every 
type of selling. Every student who enters the 
selling field will not necessarily be engaged 
in retail selling, store selling, or clerk selling 
where the customer walks into the store 
shopping for merchandise thereby indicating 
he may have a real desire or problem to be 
solved. 

Many men and women today, as always, 
are receiving high salaries on strictly a 
commission basis. They seek the buyer 
who does not come into a place of business 
“shopping.” All their selling is done from 
a list of people who have a problem that 
requires a solution. The good salesman has 
the solution. He calls on the prospect at 
his home or office, makes his sales presenta- 
tion in the living room, dining room, or office 
being careful to use certain techniques that 
will effect an early close. The various agents 
of our large companies fall into this class as 
wellas representatives of other large merchan- 
dising organizations, who are assigned an 
area and occasionally solicit new business. 

The traditional method of ringing door- 
bells with no pre-approach letter or introduc- 
tion is poor technique. A hard and fast rule 
to be followed is never to make a call for 
an interview without a definite appointment 
made ‘by telephone, in person, or by mail. 
Never discuss your product with a prospect 
on a counter, or a street corner, in elevators, 
or places of similiar nature. You have some- 
thing important to sell and if he will not 
grant you an interview in his office, his home, 
or in your office do not waste your time 
talking about it in public places. The way 
to get an interview is to ask him for it. 
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How to Teach 
Cold-Canvass Selling 


by ELBERT E. GARCIA, SEQUOIA UNION HIGH SCHOO, 


REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 


Many salesmanship teachers ignore the principles 
of selling as related to sales made in homes and 
Mr. Garcia vividly points out the methods 
needed to prepare students for this type of selling. 


Such phrases as “When would it be con- 
venient for me to stop in and see you?” or 
Would tomorrow at 10:00 o’clock be all 
right?” are effective and bring results, 
Remember that all you want is the oppor- 
tunity under favorable conditions to show 
how your product solves the prospect’s prob- 
lem or improves his position. This is defi- 
nitely the first step in taking the “cold” 
out of cold canvass. 

A very small percentage of the public will 
refuse an interview if approached properly. 
The proven method of sending out a letter 
or post card, typed, not mimeographed, 
followed by a ‘phone call asking for an inter- 
view is well to follow. City directories are 
always within reach of a salesman; and a 
pre-approach post card, letter, or ‘phone 
call will open the door to a warm recep- 
tion. For example, a telephone conversation 
that goes something like this is acceptable 
for an insurance agent selling a mortgage 
protection policy. ‘Mr. Prospect, this is 
Thomas Blake of the A.B.C. Insurance Com- 
pany. We sent you a letter a few days ago 
describing a plan that will improve your 
present mortgage situation.” Prospect: “I 
do not need any more insurance protection. 
I am perfectly satisfied with what I now 
have.” Salesman: “I may be wrong, Mr. 
Prospect, but I believe if you adopt our plan 
you will be making a very important deci- 
sion that will improve your persona] affairs. 
What we should like to do is show you what 
you have in your present plan, and show 
you what improvement we can give you, and 
then leave the figures with you and let you 
decide for yourself. Would tomorrow at 
10:00 o’clock be satisfactory?” 

The teacher who wants to make a unit on 
canvass selling interesting and practical does 
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more than give explanations of the prob- 
lems involved in getting favorable inter- 
views. It will prove successful to present in 
drama, or sales demonstration, the sales- 
man’s annual objectives which are time con- 
trol and conversations. General principles 
are in our textbooks. As for annual objec- 
tives, the teacher can contact salesmen who 
work toward a definite goal. Time control 
can be emphasized by using the hypothetical 
story that follows in this article. A _ suc- 
cessful commission salesman will always 
have a time plan to follow. Since it is not 
within the scope of this article to present 
the actual sales talk, conversation refers to 
techniques used in obtaining interviews. 
Local salesmen feel honored if you call on 
them for advice or demonstrations. 

How does a teacher who plans to do this 
prepare for the unit? First, he emphasizes 
the importance of a continuous flow of 
prospects. He informs the class that as 
long as a salesman has prospects he is in 
business. As soon as the salesman’s list of 
prospects, diminishes, he is out of business. 
The teacher stresses the fact that the sales 
talk is coveted material and is not to be 
given on front lawns, curbs, corners, and 
the like. He classifies all sales presentations 
into two groups — organized and unorgan- 
ized. He points out that an organized sales 
presentation leads the prospect step-by-step 
to the close. He cautions his students to 
be ever mindful of the importance of the 
close. He inquires of the class how many 
salesmen they know who have the reputa- 
tion of being a “good salesman” or a “nice 
guy” but never close any deals. Evidence 
is brought in and analyzed to determine why 
students’ parents bought such items as 
insulation for the house, sets of encyclo- 
pedias, aluminum pots and pans, and similiar 
items from agents who called at the front 
door. By proper group discussion and ques- 
tioning the teacher will receive such re- 
sponses as: ““My folks insulated their house 
because the salesman said the saving in the 
gas bill would pay the $3.80 per month 
payment, and the insulation and saving 
would be enjoyed for our lifetime.” “Mother 
bought our set of Everware Aluminum 
because of the valuable food vitamins re- 
tained in the food.” 

The teacher makes it quite clear that a 
solicitor type of salesman is not like the 
doctor who sits in his office and waits for 
the customers .to come in with their prob- 
lems. The salesman must go out and locate 
the individual with a problem and persuade 
him to accept the solution. The teacher 
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also informs the class that objections are 
quickly overcome with one sentence answers 
and that the salesman goes immediately to 
the close. The particular manner of over- 
coming objections is the most valuable skill 
a salesman can possess. A background of 
knowledge of the product is the only means 
of developing this skill. The teacher men- 
tions that high-production salesmen are top- 
ranking men because of a specific closing 
technique that they possess. He also points 
out that a call is simply a means of getting 
acquainted and that an interview is the 
actual organized sales presentation. The 
teacher does not forget to mention the very 
important factor of personality. Believe it 
or not, some people buy because they like 
the salesman’s looks, voice, methods, and 
personality. Finally the teacher obtains 
the views of a merchant, or a person who is 
constantly interviewing wholesale salesmen, 
and ascertains the reasons why he buys 
certain items from salesmen and why he 
does not buy other items from other sales- 
men. 

In pointing out the importance of time 
control the teacher can tell the story of 
Dan, the salesman, who worked too hard. 
Dan’s wife called Jim, another salesman, 
and said, “Jim, I wish that you would talk 
to Dan sometime. He is working too hard — 
day and night. I never see him. I am afraid 
he will ruin his health. He has too many 
prospects to see in one day.” To make 
the story short, Jim arranged to spend a 
day with Dan, and Dan drove several miles 
to see a few prospects and found that some 
were out of town, busy, or came to the 
counter and said that they were in con- 
ference, or presented various other excuses. 
Other prospects, he thought, had appoint 
ments with him but too much time had 
lapsed between contacts and they had for- 
gotten about Dan. After bringing Jim home 
to dinner, Dan excused himself to make 
two more calls and there was only time in 
the evening for one call. He had been 
working hard wasting time. Time control 
eliminates all waste efforts and is definitely 
one of the attributes of a top-notch com- 
mission salesman. 

In order to make a unit of this type 
meaningful, the teacher should definitely 
plan visits to the classroom from outside 
salesmen. The teacher should realize that 
even though large companies have sales 
meetings, the actual selling presentation and 
close are best learned by a new salesman 
when he participates on a demonstration 

(Concluded on page 403) 


The Supervisor -— 


Help or Hindranee? 


by RAYMOND W. MORGAN, SUPERVISOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATIOy 
JOHNSTOWN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, JOHNSTOWN, PENNSYLVANK 


Mr. Morgan gives some good advice as to the 
relations between a teacher and a supervisor. 


A neighbor of long standing, Miss Jane 
Orms, called the other evening. She is a 
recent recruit into the field of teaching busi- 
ness subjects. After the usual social pre- 
liminaries were over it developed that she 
was about to undergo a day of observation 
and to have her work evaluated by the 
county supervisor. Her previous supervisor, 
since her student-teaching days, consisted 
of several “‘peek-in” visits from her building 
principal. The day of the great visitation 
being at hand, Jane was quite perturbed. 

Her background of college work was 
thorough and she is alert and intelligent. 
Yet, the uncertainty of a superior’s visit 
left her with fear and trembling. Her fear 
was founded upon two unanswered questions 
in her mind: First, what was he (the super- 
visor) going to be looking for, and secondly, 
what could she do to make the best impres- 
sion? Corollary to the questions above was 
the larger and unspoken one: Why does he 
have to come to bother us? That he might 
be coming to help was not considered. 

Teachers, unlike many other workers, are 
not subjected to daily supervision. It 
appears, then, as something special, a par- 
ticularily fiendish form of torture, while to 
the casual worker constant supervision is 
the rule and is accepted naturally. Many 
colleges have failed their education graduates 
so far as a wholesome attitude toward super- 
vision is concerned. The idea that super- 
vision is a democratic, co-operative, and 
cheerful attempt to improve instruction is 
looked upon with misgiving by the young 
teachers like Jane. 

I told Jane, “Considering both of your 
questions at the same time, Jane, it should 
be possible for us to arrive at some answers 
to them in a very short time. Your super- 
visor will, undoubtedly, notice the physical 
conditions surrounding your teaching activi- 
ties. He knows that you are probably the 
most important factor outside of the stu- 
dent in the learning process, but he also 
knows that you are not the only factor. 
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He will examine the lighting, the ventila. F 
tion, and the suitability of the temperatur § 
of the room. Experience has shown that § 
these items have much to do with hindering 
or encouraging a favorable learning situs. § 
tion.” 

“You mean I'll get blamed if the lighting 
in the room is not good? Why I teach ina 
room with old-fashioned high lights and even 
I know they are not good,” said Jane with 
a martyr’s look. 

“Why are you so concerned with censure 
and blame?” I asked. “Have you not been 
taught that supervision is concerned only 
with creating good conditions for learning 
to take place? 

“The supervisor’s interest in lighting,” 
I continued, “‘is not in fixing upon the teacher 
any blame for inadequate facilities, but is 
confined to encouraging the teacher to see 
that these facilities are used to the best of 
advantage to prevent eyestrain.” 

“Natch,” said Jane, “‘but I often get so 
interested in what I’m trying to do that | 
don’t notice changes in the daylight and | 
forget to turn the lights on.” 

“Your supervisors expect that it will take 
some time for a new teacher to get habitu- 
ated to lighting needs; let’s consider the § 
matter of ventilation. 

‘“‘A teacher who remains in the classroom 
for long periods at a time does not always 
notice the stale quality of the air. Its 
staleness would, of course, be immediately 
noticeable to some person entering from the 
corridor.” 

“T suppose I should run out into the hall 
every few minutes, sniff the air, and run in 
again to compare sniffs,” she said merrily. 

“Hardly,” I replied, “and besides it is not 
necessary to leave the room to adjust the 
windows or ventilators at the beginning of 
each period.” 

Jane said, “In opening the windows to 
correct the ventilation might it not cool the 
room too much and create another problem 
of having a room too cold?” 
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“While I think you are ‘pulling my leg’ 
in bringing this matter up, I shall consider 
it seriously; so long as it does not get below 
70-72 degrees it should not be too cold.” 

“But that’s just it,” She objected, “when 
the girls come into my room and the tem- 
perature is 70 degrees they shiver and 
actually look blue.” 

“No doubt the seeming coldness is a result 
of the contrast in coming from a room with 
a much higher temperature. If the super- 
visor is in doubt as to the temperature, he 
will not look at the blueness of your students, 
but at the thermometer as he leaves. 

“Your supervisor will be aware of the 
appearance of your classroom, for an attract- 
ive school room, like an attractive room in 
a home, does something for its inhabitants.” 

“Holy mackeral!” said Jane. “You should 
see the walls and ceiling of that room and 
smell the odor of the waste basket with its 
luncheon refuse.” 

“You underrate your supervisor if you 
really think that he would hold you respon- 
sible for the condition of the paint or matters 
which belong to the janitorial staff. You 
are responsible for your visual aids, displays 
of student work, and bulletin boards. I 
know you will agree with me that the general 
impression of the room as regards trash is 
an index to the mental habits of the person 
using that room.” 

“How,” Jane countered, “‘does the super- 
visor know that my classes put the paper 
on the floor? I’m not the only teacher using 
the typing room.” 

“Trying to steer you away from your 
defensive approach to supervision,” I said 
with a smile, “makes me fear for your super- 
visor, rather than you. He would not form 
a hasty judgment in a matter of this sort 
and besides you can mention it in your 
conference if you are so determined to clear 
yourself. 

“Now as to your visual aids. . .’ 

“Where do all these wonderful visual aids 
come from?” interrupted Jane. ‘The school 
supplied me with nothing but textbooks.”’ 

“If I get your point,” I said, “‘you are 
raising the question as to whether you or 
the school should provide the visual aids. 
It’s a good point to raise and one I cannot 
answer definitely. I feel that the school 
should provide the basic teaching equipment, 
including visual aids in the form of equip- 
ment that costs any great amount of money. 
But student-made aids or those easily pro- 
curable, you should supply yourself. Your 
school should furnish the postage or other 
necessary expense. Ij think we can agree 
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without debating it that visual aids are not 
substitutes for teaching but are supplements 
to the teaching effort.” 

Jane was suddenly struck with horror as 
she remembered, aloud, that her visual aids 
currently on display in her room were 
concerned with a unit on transportation but 
now they are studying home budgets. 

“Why do teachers have to suffer with and 
for those ugly brown-stained wood bulletin 
boards?” asked Jane. 

“Tt’s not the board itself that is important 


_ but the material, its pertinence and lucidity, 


its arrangement and attractiveness, that is 
important. 

“For some reason,” I said, “discussing 
the appearance of the room led me to think 
of the grooming of the teacher.” 

Jane raised a quizzical eyebrow to in- 
quire, “What difference does it make how 
I look if I know the subject I am supposed 
to teach? Does the school board expect 
me to teach shorthand or do they want a 
manikin,”’ she continued. 

“You know, Jane, that teachers teach with 
more than their brains and training. The 
teacher can be teaching good grooming, cor- 
rect posture, proper selection of clothes, 
along with her shorthand without the neces- 
sity of mentioning these matters. 

“How about your student displays?” I 
asked Jane. “You probably know these 
displays tend to indicate that you have 
some standard of performance. When you 
accept student work for display you are 
showing appreciation for good work, and ‘it 
will bring forth some better work.” 

“So much of my work is so terrible that 
I would be ashamed to put it up where the 
other teachers who use that room could see 
how little I have taught,” said Jane. 

“Maybe this indicates that your standards 
are too high for the capacities of your stu- 
dents, perhaps too high for your capacity 
to instruct them. Your proximity to the 
collegiate classroom, with its greater student 
maturity, might tend to give you an exag- 
gerated notion of the secondary school stu- 
dent’s capacities. 

“Another thing the supervisor will prob- 
ably observe closely is your routine efficiency 
in class organization and management. Such 
matters as how well or how soon you get 
your group started to work, how quickly 
you take the roll, and collect papers are 
included in class management.” 

“Does he actually sit there with a stop 
watch and time my roll-taking? Miss Smith 
who teaches next door said that he did that 
to her once.” 





“Of course,” I replied, ““Miss Smith is 
just having her little joke. But he will be 
aware of wasted time, for efficiency in the 
use of time is always one characteristic of 
good teaching. Five minutes more may not 
seem very much in getting started, but it 
means a half-hour a day or ninety hours a 
year. 

“Your supervisor will listen carefully to 
your voice, hoping to find considerable 
animation and enthuiasm. He will notice 
your grammar, your choice of words (your 
youthful and exuberant expressions like ‘holy 
mackeral,’ ‘natch,’ etc., will not charm him), 
the expression on your face, and the conta- 
gion in your delivery — for all of these have 
to do with mental attention on the part of 
the student. Without every encouragement 
mental attention vanishes and the learning 
process stops. Speaking with the ‘tongues 
of angels’ without a knowledge of the subject 
is literally sounding brass, but it might 
surprise you to discover how frequently both 
the knowledge and a good delivery are put 
up in the same package.” 

I hurried on, “Your supervisor will in all 
probability note intently the attitude of 
your class. If they are responsive it means 
that they respect you and help you during 
the observer’s visit. An appreciative class 
never lets the teacher down in the presence 
of a visitor. In fact, they will be wondering, 
if your flounder, if you are going to fail 
them just when they need you most.” 

“How can a supervisor tell whether my 
class is enthusiastic?” 

“By the looks on their faces and the 
spontaniety of their responses.” 

“Can a supervisor tell by sitting in my 
classroom whether the lack of responsiveness 
on the part of the students is the fault of 
me or the inherent nature of the students?” 

“Here, again, I find you with that de- 
fensive attitude. Blame and fault are 
secondary to the question as to why there 
is a lack of a bond between you and your 
class. Your supervisor will only be interested 
in causes in order to correct the situation. 
Should he feel the lack of rapport between 
you and a class was found in your cold or 
sarcastic attitude, he would mention it, but 
not to censure you so much as to improve the 
learning situation for the students. 

“Your supervisor will consider the disci- 
pline and control you exercise over your 
group. Do not be surprised to discover that 
not all supervisors consider it favorable 
when the teacher is the ‘iron-man’ type. 
They want to see an orderly class procedure 
as well as an alert and respectful class, but 
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not a timid class or one wholly frightened 
by the teacher. The learning situation jg 
greatly improved when mental attention js 
earned by the interesting and fruitful pre. 
sentations of the teacher. 

“Just how you present your material will 
also be of interest to your supervisor. Likely 
he will consider the sequence in which certain 
ideas are placed before the class. From the 
amount of response, he will try to discover 
whether or not you are using an economical 
way to present your subject. Patterns that 
tie ideas together make the best presenta- 
tion. Your supervisor will follow your chain 
of ideas to find if you omitted any important 
links. The amount of time spent on each 
phase of the presentation must be noted in 
order to decide whether or not the most 
economical use is being made of class time, 
Lingering too long on some unimportant idea 
just because it struck a spark of interest and 
aroused student response might indicate 
that you have no accomplishment objective 
for that day. All items in a single recitation 
will not be of equal value so each must share 
in the available time in proportion to its 
contribution to the learning or understand- 
ing. The more concrete and definite your 
objectives are the less you will be willing to 
linger over nonessential items. The clock 
in your room was placed there not to notify 
your students when the class period is over, 
but as an aid in budgeting class time. A 
parting thought about presentation — teach- 
ers can talk too much.” 

“T hope all my bright students are there 
and have studied their work the day he 
comes,” said Jane. 

“T hope not,” I said. “Not to discourage 
you, but a supervisor expects you to teach 
all the individuals within your class, not 
merely your better students. Individual 
differences are to be expected, and he will 
note carefully your handling of the slow 
learners as well as the faster ones. Devoting 
too much time to one or two slow learners 
may be wasting time for the majority of 
the class. Avoiding entirely your slow 
learners would not give your supervisor an 
opportunity to know if you are conscious of 
the difference in ability. In a typical lesson 
it is expected that some responses made by 
students will be incorrect and that some 
students will not be able to respond at all. 

“Progression from presentation to dis 
cussion and assimilation should follow in a 
natural order. The teacher’s presentation 
is to stimulate discussion among the stu- 
dents. If they are told everything in the 
presentation, there is little left for discus 
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sion. The discussion should be germane to 
the topic and on a gradually increasing curve 
of difficulty. A good discussion leader keeps 
out of it. Direct the remarks and questions 
of one member of the class to others for 
consideration. Knowing when to close the 
discussion is also important. Discussions, 
like meals, digest a little better when the 
diner quits eating while there is still a 
barely perceptable hunger left. Prolonged 
discussion defeats learning, for it results in 
a loss of mental attention. 

‘You were asking me how many should a 
supervisor expect to have recite in a single 
lesson, but I did not let you finish for now 
is a better time to consider it. The larger 
the number participating, the better the 
cross-section to indicate whether or not the 
learning is progressing satisfactorily. In 
shorthand or typing, there should always 
be a maximum response. A trip up and down 
the aisles is all that is required to see this. 
In business law, economics, and salesman- 
ship the observer usually counts the number 
responding. If the recitation is voluntary 
he expects fewer responses than when stu- 
dents are called upon or graded on the basis 
of each response. Near the beginning of the 
lesson, when the simple matters are pres- 
ented, he will look for a large number to 
respond. As the lesson proceeds to its more 
difficult aspects, it will be expected that the 
number of participants will diminish until 
only the more able students are responding. 
The teacher allows time for assimilation, 
discussion, and questions until the number 
capable of responding represents the ma- 
jority of the class. 

“The supervisor also wants to know how 
high your standards are. Do not be satisfied 
with incomplete answers, improper infer- 
ences drawn from the materials, and useless 
talk that adds nothing to the learning. 
When no part of the recitation satisfies you 
and each answer is rejected for some trivial 
reason, or the students do not seem to follow 
and grasp the material, he could conclude 
that the standards of the teacher are too 
high for the type of presentation that was 
made. 

“At the conclusion of the observational 
visit the supervisor will probably arrange 
for a conference with you. He will ask you 
for information on items that he did not 
understand. Supervisors hesitate to con- 
demn a practice unless they fully understand 
the reason for its use. Few methods of 
teaching are wholly undefensible, but some 
are so much more productive than others. 
Rarely will you be told directly to stop some 
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particular practice, but, rather, the super- 
visor will suggest alternative procedures and 
let you choose, in light of what might be 
accomplished, by the various choices you 
have. Suggestions from you will always be 
appreciated. You, in turn, can utilize the 
experience and training of your supervisor 
by feeling free to ask his opinions on various 
practices you have planned for future work. 
Have a list of questions ready for him. 
Look upon your supervisor as a counselor 
and sort of a learning specialist — one who 
wants you to become a successful teacher 
in the shortest possible time so that students 
will get the benefit from your increased 
teaching power. Conferences are two-way 
communications — don’t always be a listener. 

“Now, Jane, I hope that I have in part 
helped you to see the answers to your own 
questions about the proposed visit of your 
supervisor. Much more important than that, 
I hope that I have helped you understand 
that supervision is not primarily concerned 
with rating the teacher, as such, but is 
mostly concerned with the improvement of 
the conditions under which learning takes 
place.” 








How to Teach Cold-Canvass Selling 
(Continued from page 399) 


made by the sales manager, district manager, 
or chief salesman. Dewey’s principle of 
“Learn to do by doing,” is not overlooked 
by the large business sales departments. 
Although a salesman can come in and visit 
the class, he cannot impart training the 
students would get if they could observe the 
actual interview as a joint salesman and 
then gradually take part in the interview. 
Salesmen are made, but they are made dur- 
ing those few precious minutes spent par- 
ticipating in the interview. The next best 
method of teaching is through actual dem- 
onstrations in front of the class by a sales- 
man and yourself, or the salesman and other 
qualified persons. 

When such a unit is completed the teacher 
should have given to the students a very 
definite plan to follow for success in commis- 
sion selling. The sales talk will not be given 
unless the prospect is listening with un- 
divided attention. The students will under- 
stand how their powers of persuasion can be 
used to make favorable interviews possible. 
Prospects will also be a meaningful word in 
their vocabulary, and the students will be 
ready to go further into the sales talks and 
learn proper sales presentation and methods 
of closing. 
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Efficient Laziness 


When details threaten to “get you down,” 
try reducing them to a system. You will 
find that some duties can easily be taken 
care of automatically. Thus you can save 
your time, can feel a little more efficient, and 
above all can remove that distressing “I- 
wonder -whether-I’ve-forgotten -something” 
look from your face. 

Suppose the typewriter desk drawers are 
full of crumpled, discarded paper; the type- 
writers need periodic cleaning; and ribbons 
must be changed. Try to do all this yourself 
and your retirement funds, if you have any, 
will be something to look forward to — by 
your heirs. But why not make a chart similar 
to Illustration 1 and let your transcription 
students do the job the first thing each Mon- 
day morning. Certainly 10 minutes of class 
time will be wasted, but your students will 
learn that it is their obligation to keep their 
machines clean. They will learn how to change 
a ribbon on the different makes of type- 
writers (if you will merely assign them a 
different desk number occasionally), and 
thus they will begin the week with a little 
physical activity. Then in the spring, when 
the budget for the coming school year is to 
be made up, you will know how many 
typewriter ribbons to order for each make of 
machine merely by counting the R’s on 
your chart. 

Or, suppose you want to make certain 
that each student in your transcription class 


Tnstructions to Students: 


Put a check merk after your name end under the proper date when you have 


- Brushed out your typewriter 
Cleaned the type 

- Dusted the desk top 

4. Cleaned out the desk drawers 
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If you change a ribbon, put 2 capitel R efter the check merk elso 
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typewriters and that everyone can set up 

his work on both a pica and an elite machine, 
Why not draw a chart similar to Illustration 

2? Then each week, or periodically, assign | bk 

the students to the seats as shown on the © Box 





chart. If you keep the chart posted, it will 9 Bu! 
require no time at all for them to take their ' 

new seats each week. Moreover, you can } 
use the chart to check attendance or to fix 
responsibility in case a machine is damaged, 
In addition, your weekly seating changes 








may break up the familiarity that some- y - 
times develops among adjacent students qe 
when they occupy the same seats for a long § Fe 
period of time. Ta 

Again, let us suppose that you want your § J1 
transcription class to learn all the variations § We 
in the letter set-up. Not being satisfied to F __ 
coast along, hoping that all such points will } —_ 


be found in the dictation you select, you | 
can take time to rule a chart similar to 
Illustration 3. Now when the semester or ‘ 
the year ends, you know your students have 
covered letter styles, styles of punctuation, 
subject line, attention line, special delivery 
line, the many ways of writing reference — WE 
initials or numbers, the means of indicating 
to whom carbon copies are to be sent, clos- 
ing-line styles, signatures, and postscripts. 
Apply this same chart-making system to 
other repetitive duties. Also, show your : 
advanced students that by drawing a few” | 
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STUDENT TYPEWRITER |Sept | Sept |Sept |Sept | Oct | Oct/ Oct] Oct| Nov] Nov |NovjNov 
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lines on a paper they, too, can handle many issued, returned, and to whom returned. 
office duties more easily. Perhaps they will A record of telephone calls or telegraph calls 
need a chart showing mail yet to be received and many other records and duties can also 
when sent “under separate cover,” by whom be simplified by using a chart, In all these 


* sent, date expected, date received, and to mechanical but important duties a little 


whom it is to be given. Maybe another forethought will save a lot of time, effort, 
duty will be to check out and check in the and worry. It is wise to be efficiently 
items of a safe or vault, again showing time lazy. 
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STUDENT TYPEWRITER 
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Encircled figures indicate that every student has used an elite machine at least once. 
*Proceed until every student has used all makes of typewriters owned by the school. 
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Southwest Conference on Business Education 


A conference on business education will 
be held on the campus of New Mexico High- 
lands University, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
on June 17 and 18. 

Vernon V. Payne, head of the Business 
Administration Department, New Mexico 
Highlands University, will preside at the 
general session on Friday morning. The 
speaker at this session will be E. L. Moulton, 
president, Charles Ilfeld Company, who will 
speak on the topic, “Business and Business 
Education in the Southwest.” On Friday 
afternoon there will be sectional meetings in 
shorthand and basic business education. 

On Saturday there will be sectional meet- 
ings in audio-visual aids and typewriting. 
Following the sectional meetings, there will 
be a general session on the topic, “Business 
Education in the Southwest.” The speakers 
for the general session are as follows: Vernon 
V. Payne, Highlands University, “The 
Present Status of Business Education in 
New Mexico”; Dr. Paul S. Lomax, chair- 
man, Business Education Department, New 
York University, “Suggested Procedures for 
Improving the Status of Business Education 
in the Southwest.” 


Illinois Business Education Conference 


The first annual business education eop. 
ference will be held at the University of 
Illinois, Urbana, on July 14 and 15, 1949, 
The theme of the meeting will be “Enriched 
Instruction in Business Education.” Eazy] 
P. Strong, director of business management 
service, University of Illinois, is the con. 
ference chairman. 

Many well-known business educators will 
appear on the program. ‘The luncheon 
speaker on Friday will be Hiram T. Scovill, 
College of Commerce, University of Illinois, 
On Friday afternoon there will be panel dis. 
cussions on the topic, “Problems Pertinent 
to Business Education.” 


Pi Omega Pi at East Texas 

A new chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary business teacher organization, was 
installed at East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas, on March 25. 
The probationary group which had operated 
for approximately a year was officially in- 
stalled as Beta Tau chapter, the sixty- 
seventh chapter, under the leadership of 
C. O. Mitchell, sponsor. 
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WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 
A drill book with 


ao : 
eb drills and 
tests 


The WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is de- 
signed for use independently from any textbook or with 
It is a combination textbook and work- 
book designed for intensive drill. For each drill there is 
a corresponding test with standards established for 
skill and progress charts for the students. A brief list of 
the types of drills included is indicated at the right. 


SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


San Francisco 


e Addition 

e Combinations 
e Horizontal addition 
e Subtraction 

e Multiplication 
e Division 

e Fractions 

e Decimals 

e Percentage 

e Mixed numbers 
e Making change 
e Discount 

e Payroll 

e Measurements 
e Commission 

e Taxes 

e Interest 


Dallas e Averages 
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S.B.E.A. Will Meet in Miami 


Miami, Florida, has been selected as the 
site for the 1949 annual convention of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
on November 24, 25, and 26. Selection of the 
McAllister Hotel, across from Bayfront Park 
on Biscayne Boulevard, as convention head- 
quarters was recently announced by Betty 
Weeks, convention chairman. 

A large attendance is assured by the fact 
that Miami provides a wealth of recreational 
and sightseeing opportunities of interest to 
conventioneers between business and _ pro- 
fessional meetings. A full program to take 
advantage of these opportunities is being 
planned by the convention committee. In- 
cluded among the activities are a reception 
Thursday afternoon, followed by a colorful 
football game with a half-time show in the 
Orange Bowl Thursday night as well as a 
banquet and dance to be held at the Coral 
Gables Country Club on Friday night. Sight- 
seeing tours, deep-sea fishing, and trips to 
the beaches are only a few of the many 
enjoyable activities available. The group of 
Dade County business teachers, headed by 
Miss Weeks, plan to make this the most 
outstanding S.B.E.A. convention in the 
history of the organization. 


Even the trips to and from Miami may 
be arranged with stops at points of interest. 
Historic St. Augustine, Silver Springs, Bok 
Tower, and the Marine Studios are a few of 
the well-known tourist attractions along the 
way. Through the center of the state there 
are orange groves and lakes which are of 
considerable interest. Optional trips to 
Cuba may be arranged. 


Organizations planning breakfasts or 
luncheons may have local arrangements 
made through J. H. Young, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Make your plans early for attending the 
convention. Single rooms at the McAllister 
Hotel are available from $4 to $6; double 
rooms, from $7 to $9. Write the Hotel for 
your reservations. The quota of single 
rooms is filled and the Hotel requests that 
you double up for future reservations. 


May, 1949 


New York City Officers 


About 1,000 business teachers attended 
the meeting of the Commercial Education 
Association of the City of New York and 
Vicinity in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
Saturday, March 19. The new president 
elected at this meeting is Alice Ottun, dean 
of Pace Institute, New York City. The 
other officers elected are as follows: first 
vice-president, Solomon C. Steinfeld, Frank- 
lin K. Lane High School, New York City; 
second vice-president, Ella S. Salitan, Pros- 
pect Heights High School, New York City; 
treasurer, Morton Fuchs, Jamaica High 
School, New York City; executive com- 
mittee member at large, Mrs. Catherine B. 
Dwyer, supervisor, Vocational High School 
Division, Board of Education, New York. 

At the general meeting Dr. Alexander 
Massell, principal, Central Commercial High 


School, New York City, read a statement 
from Dr. William Jansen, superintendent of 


schools of New York City. In this state- 
ment Dr. Jansen announced plans for a 
conference between educators and business 
leaders to plan a better program in business 
education to meet the needs of business in 
New York City. 

The Association also passed unanimously 
a statement of policy dealing with the 
nature of business education, supervision, 
college entrance requirements, and co- 
operation between business and education. 


Forkner Speaks in Alabama 


Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City, was the principal speaker on the pro- 
gram of the Alabama Business Education 
Association that met in Birmingham on 
Friday, March 25. 


The new president elected at this meeting 
is Lucille Branscomb of State Teachers 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama. The other 
officers elected are as follows: vice-president, 
Margaret Liner, Jones Valley High School, 
Powderly; treasurer, Mrs. Lottie Thomas, 
Hewitt High School, Trussville. 
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Already adopted in Alabama, Flori- 
da, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
and also in Alberta and British 
Columbia, Canada. 





A special Canadian edition can be obtained 
through W. J. Gage and Company Limited, 
82-94 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. Examination copies in Canada 
will be sent on request if an adoption is in 
prospect. 
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2072 CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 











SIMPLIFIED, STREAMLINED, IMPROVED 


When a textbook is used in more schools than all competing textbooks 
combined, this kind of leadership brings with it a great responsibility. 
It means that the authors and the publishers must devote a tremendous 
amount of time, effort, and money in the preparation of the very best 
instructional materials. This is exactly what the authors and publishers 
have done in the preparation of the new nineteenth edition. 


Much has been learned in the writing, publishing, selling, and servicing 
of the eighteen previous editions. New ideas are picked up from the 
thousands of teachers using older editions. A laboratory of many thou- 
sands of teachers has been a constant source of information that has 
been a guide in developing this new textbook. It is simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved. The popular features of the previous editions have 
been kept, but even these have, in many cases, been simplified, stream- 
lined, and improved. The whole book is smoother. It is completely 
accurate and thoroughly teachable. Nothing has been spared in putting 
adequate illustrations into this book. 


ESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 






































































































N. Y. U. Summer Conference 


The tenth annual summer conference on 
business education will be held at the School 
of Education, New York University, New 
York City, on July 27. The general theme 
will be “Business Education for Youth Life 
Adjustments.” 

Dr. Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of 
Education, will give the opening welcome. 
At the morning session the following 
speakers will participate: Dr. John V. 
Walsh, principal, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, New York City; Frederick G. 
Nichols, associate professor emeritus of 
education, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School 
of Business, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

Alpha chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon will 
have charge of the luncheon meeting. Earl 
G. Nicks, The Packard School, New York 
City, is president of Alpha chapter. He 
will preside at the luncheon. The speaker on 
this program will be Dr. Galen Jones, 
director, Division of Secondary Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

There will be four afternoon sectional 
meetings with chairmen as follows: Ac- 
counting — Ernest A. Zelliot, director of 
business education, Des Moines Public 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa; Distributive 
Education—Lloyd H. Jacobs, state super- 
visor of business education, Los Angeles, 
California; Secretarial—Dr. Helen Reynolds, 
New York University; General Business 
Education—Dr. Jessie Graham, supervisor 
of business education, Los Angeles. 


Florida Convention 


The Business Education Department of 
the Florida Education Association met in 
Tampa on March 26. The chairman, Juanita 
Hilty, High School, Winter Haven, presided 
and introduced the main speaker, Dr. J. 
Frank Dame, head, Department of Business 
Education, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. Dr. Dame spoke on “Business Edu- 
cation Today and Tomorrow.” 

The following officers were selected to 
serve for the forthcoming year: chairman, 
Frances McQuarrie, High School, DeLand; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Edna C. Jones, head 
of the Business Department, Andrew Jack- 
son High School, Jacksonville; secretary, 
Annie Carlisi, head of the Business Depart- 
ment, Hillsborough High School, Tampa; 
and sergeant-at-arms, James Crews, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 
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Illinois Meeting 


The Illinois Business Education Assogj- 
ation met in connection with the Illinois 
Vocational Association in Peoria, Illinois, on 
March 24, 25, and 26. C. Edwin Pearson, 
High School, Decatur, presided. 

The general chairman of the morning 
program on March 24 was John A. Beau- 
mont, chief of business education service, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Springfield. The general chairman on the 
afternoon program of March 24 was Willard 
Cochran, ¢o-ordinator of distributive educa- 
tion, Peoria. 

Clarence Carey, director, Jones Com- 
mercial High School, Chicago, was chairman 
of the open house on Thursday evening. 

On Fiday morning James A. Trabue, head, 
Business Education Department, Belleville 
Township High School and Junior College, 
was general chairman at the first meeting. 
At the second session on Friday morning 
Jane Deal, head, Business Education De- 
partment, J. Sterling Morton ‘Township 
High School and Junior College, Cicero, was 
the chairman. At the luncheon meeting on 
Friday, C. Edwin Pearson presided. On 
Friday afternoon the general chairman was 
Dr. Albert C. Fries, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston. The general chairman 
for the morning session on Saturday was 
Dorthe Hudzietz, chairman, Business Edu- 
cation Department, Joliet Township High 
School and Junior College, Joliet. 

The new president is Clarence Carey. 
The other new officers are as follows: vice- 
president, Norris Mitts, head, Commercial 
Department and co-ordinator of distributive 
occupations, Pekin High School, Pekin; 
secretary, Mrs. Laura L. Brown, Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago; treasurer, Mary 
Sullivan, co-ordinator of office occupations, 
Monmouth High School, Monmouth. 


New Michigan Officers 


New officers were elected at the conven- 
tion of the Michigan Business Education 
Association in Bay City on March 26. The 
president is Arthur Balfour, president, 
Argubright College of Business Administra- 
tion, Battle Creek. Other officers are: first 
vice-president, Harvey J. Meyer, Cooley 
High School, Detroit; member of board of 
directors, N. A. Lanfear, president, Port 
Huron Business College, Port Huron. 

The convention next year will be held 
at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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BOOKKEEPING INSTRUCTIONAL 
WALL CHARTS* by Cram 


This series of six BOOKKEEPING WALL 
CHARTS will enable you to teach the 
entire bookkeeping cycle quickly and 
effectively. You may use the individual 
charts from time to time in the daily 
lessons, and periodically you can use 
them for review until the various con- 


cepts of bookkeeping are thoroughly 
understood by every student. 


These large charts make it possible to 
show relationships that cannct be shown 


in the small space of a single page of a 
textbook. 


*(Correlated with 20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting Textbook) 


The Set Consists of the Following: 


Chart No. 1 — Recording and Posting the Opening Entry 
Chart No. 2 —Journalizing, Posting, and Preparing a Trial Balance 
Chart No. 3 — Work Sheet and Financial Statements 


Chart No. 4 — Closing the Ledger 


Chart No. 5 — Adjusting the Ledger 
Chart No. 6 — The Bookkeeping Cycle 


The 


George F. Cram Company, 
Inc. 
730 East Washington Street 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


May, 1949 








WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


A letter or card of inquiry directed to 
The George F. Cram Company will bring 
you immediately an illustrated folder 
describing these charts and giving you 
complete information in regard to prices. 











South Carolina Meeting 


A luncheon at Columbia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina, opened the 
meeting of the business education section 
of the South Carolina Education Associa- 
tion on March 17, 1949. Elise Etheredge 
of Columbia High School, president of the 
business education section, presided at the 
luncheon and during the program and busi- 
ness session. 

A panel discussion on 
Problem?” was led by Jeanette Hellams, 
High School, Greenwood. Two high school 
graduates, two personnel directors, and two 
business teachers were members of this 
panel. An address by Dr. Peter L. Agnew, 
assistant dean, School of Education, New 
York University, followed the panel dis- 
cussions. His topic was ““The Office Practice 
Course.” 

On Friday, March 18, a breakfast meet- 
ing was held in the Columbia High School 
cafeteria. Dr. R. N. Tarkington, Gregg 
Division, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
spoke on ““The New Look in the Teaching of 
Shorthand.” 

The newly elected officers are: president, 
Margaret Lesesne, High School, Spartanburg; 
vice-president, Mrs. Virginia Winstead, Girls 
High School, Anderson; secretary, Lucretia 
Brabham, High School, Orangeburg. 


“What Is Your 


Bremseth Heads Georgia Teachers 

The business education section of the 
Georgia Education Association met on 
Friday, March 11, at 2:00 p.m. in the Busj- 
ness Administration Building, Mercer Uni. 
versity, Macon, Georgia. The president, 
Catharine Baker, East Tennessee Teachers 
College, Johnson City, and formerly of 
Hapeville High School, Hapeville, Georgia, 
presided at the me eting. The speakers were 
Dr. A. C. Fries, head, Business Education 
Department, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, who spoke on “‘Opera- 
tion—Professional Growth” and Dr. R. N, 
Tarkington, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, who talked 
on “The New Look in Gregg Shorthand.” 


At the business session following the pro- 
gram the following officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, Cameron Brem- 
seth, head, Business Department, Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro; vice-presi- 
dent, Ruth Goudelock, High School, Gaines- 
ville; secretary-treasurer, Lucy 


Robinson, 
High School, Marietta. 


After the program and business session 
the Mercer University chapter of _ the 
Future Business Leaders of America spon- 
sored a tea for the visiting business teachers. 
The tea was enjoyed by all who attended. 








Teach your students how to 
get along with other people 


Business Behavior 


By Miss Ray Abrams 
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Methods in Vocational Business Education. 
March, 1949. By Dr. Harm Harms. A 334-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book that is designed for use as a 
reference book for teachers and a textbook for college 
classes in methods. It contains twelve chapters as 
follows: “Basic Concepts in Education,” “Psycholog- 
ical Foundations for Business Education,” ““Type- 
writing — Objectives and Equipment,” ‘“Typewrit- 
ing — The Training Program,” “Shorthand,” “Tran- 
scription,” “Bookkeeping,” “Office Practice — Objec- 
tives, Present Status, and Organization,” ‘Office 
Practice — Learning Units, Devices, Standards, and 
Equipment,” “Office Practice — Personality,” “Other 
Factors in Vocational Business Preparation,” “The 
Working Tools of the Business Educator.” Price $2.40. 
Order from South-Western Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas» 


Methods of Teaching Typewriting. March, 
1949. Monograph No. 71. A 32-page, printed booklet 
bound in paper. It contains reprints of articles that 
have appeared in Tue BALANcE SHEET, selected mate- 
rials from the teachers’ manual for 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, and selected materials from a previous 
monograph, No. 36. The eight divisions of the mono- 
graph are as follows: ““The Seven Basic Techniques for 
Typewriting,” “Basic Principles of Drill in Type- 
writing,” “When to Use CWPM and When to Use 
NWPM in Typewriting,” “Typewriting Errors and 
Corrective Measures,” “Tested Teaching Procedures,” 
“The Right Kind of Practice to Develop Typing 
Power,” “Basic Plans of Teaching Typewriting,” 
“Predicting Ability to Learn Typewriting.” Single 
copies free. Address requests to South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


Practical Suggestions for Improving Instruc- 
tion in Typewriting. Bulletin No. 1. A 9-page, 
mimeographed bulletin that is the first in a series of 
business education service bulletins prepared by Ohio 
State University. The topics discussed in this bulletin 
are: “Increase the Height. of Your Typewriting Tables,” 
“Use Copy Holders,” “Provide Proper Light,” “Adopt 
a Proper Attitude Toward Errors,” “Watch Your 
Speech,” “Place Typewriting Early in the Secondary 
School Program,” and “Make Typewriters Available 
for Student Use.” Cartoons and other illustrations are 
used in the bulletin. Free. A self-addressed, stamped 
envelope should be enclosed with each request. Address 
requests to Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 223 Journalism 
Building, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Trends of Thought in Business Education. 
March, 1949. Monograph No. 72. By H. G. Enterline. 
A 30-page, printed booklet bound in paper. This 
monograph contains brief generalizations from a study 
completed by Dr. Enterline covering the thinking of 
373 business educators whose ideas have appeared in 
print from 1919-1941, inclusive. The most significant 
of the generalizations are condensed in this monograph 
covering the following topics: ““The Place of Business 
Education in the Secondary School Program,” “Atti- 
tude Toward the Public Support of Education and of 
Business Education,” “The Objectives of Secondary 
School Business Education,” ““Grade Levels on Which 
the Various Types of Business Courses Should Be 
Offered,” ‘‘Methods of Curriculum and Course-of- 
Study Construction,” “Types of Business Education 
in the Secondary School,” “Guidance, Placement, 
and Follow-up in Business Education,” “Training and 
Experience Recommendations for Business Teachers.” 
Single copies free. Address requests to South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 


Business Education Index — 1948. Published 
March, 1949. Sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon Fraternity 
and edited by M. Herbert Freeman, Louis C. Nanassy, 
and Christine Stroop. A 40-page, paper-bound booklet 
providing a classified subject matter index of articles 
and other publications published during the year 1948 
and dealing with business education. Besides the 
subject matter index there is also an author index. 
Price $1.00. Order from The Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Your Future Is What You Make It. 1947. A 
$0-page, attractively illustrated booklet which is part 
of a series on guidance. It covers the following topics: 
“Choosing Your Vocation,” “‘Preparing for Your Voca- 
tion,” “How to Land Your Job,” “How to Progress 
in Your Vocation.” Appendix A presents 150 major 
occupations, and Appendix B provides suggested read- 
ings. Available from National’ Association of Manu- 
facturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20, New 
York. 


The American Triangle of Plenty. 1943. By 
F. C. Crawford. A reprint from Reader's Digest 
dealing with American production, prices, money, 
profits, wages, investment, and prosperity. Available 
from National Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 
49th Street, New York 20, New York. 





reference. Thirty-two pages and cover. List price 32 cents. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. - - - Cincinnati 





ALPHABETIC INDEXING by Ray Wall Fisher 
This combination textbook, workbook, and reference book provides training in alphabetic indexing. It is suitable for a short course 


or a supplement requiring about two weeks of work. It contains all the information needed for indexing and ruled workbook paper 
and forms for the indexing problems. When these workbook pages have been removed, the instructions and rules may be kept for 
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It Must Be Somewhere. (Released in 1948.) 
This is a three reel, 16-mm. sound film in color produced 
by Wilding Picture Productions for Remington Rand, 
Inc. It may be shown in approximately 30 minutes. 

Summary. The opening scene for this film is in the 
office of the genzral manager of a machine tool company. 
The general manager is talking to a customer who 
requests information concerning a price quotation that 
was made some time ago. When the quotation cannot 
be located in the files and the customer decides to look 
elsewhere for the equipment, the general manager 
decides that something must be done about the obsolete 
filing system used by his firm. A filing specialist is 
asked to make a thorough study of the filing needs of 
the firm and to make recommendations for changes in 
the filing system. The Remington-Rand specialist 
explains and demonstrates the various filing methods 
available for specific jobs to be done in a modern office 
He shows how simplified methods eliminate waste 
motion, assure accuracy, save costly clerical time and 
valuable office space. All the equipment demonstrated 
in the film is distributed by Remington Rand, Inc. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in business filing, secretarial office prac- 
tice, and clerical practice 

Rental. “It Must Be Somewhere” may be obtained 
from Remington Rand, Inc., Systems Division, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. There is no 
rental charge. 


Back of Every Promise. (Released in 1948.) This 
is a two and a half reel, 16-mm. sound film produced by 
Wilding Picture Productions for the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. It 
may be shown in approximately 30 minutes. 


Summary. The film portrays the part the correspond- 
ent banks play in the movement of raw materials to 
factories, to distributors, and to eventual users of 
finished products. It shows bank credit at work and 
explains the collection and payment facilities of banks 
used by people everywhere. 

The story is told by Sam Smith, a country banker. 
The picture opens as Mar, a young Midwestern farm 
hand, receives a letter from his wife in Stockholm. Mar 
takes his problem to George Atwell, his employer, and 
together they hurry into town to see Sam Smith, 
Atwell’s banker, to explain to him the need for raising 
money and getting it to Mar’s wife in Sweden in 
less than two days. As Mar and Mr. Atwell watch 
Mr. Smith pick up the telephone and arrange to transfer 
funds immediately to Mar’s wife, their wonderment as 
to just what banks do is answered by the story which 
Sam Smith unfolds to them. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in bookkeeping, general business, eco- 
nomics, and consumer economics. It is also suitable for 
college classes in introduction to business and principles 
of economics. 


Rental. “Back of Every Promise” may be obtained 
from the Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, Chicago 90, Illinois. Free rental. 
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British Isles. (Released in 1948.) This is a 16-mm. 
sound film produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. with Dr. Harold S. Kemp, professor of 
geography, Harvard University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, as collaborator. It is one of the first of a new series 
of films on important regions and areas of the world and 
may be shown in approximately 10 minutes. 

Summary. This film provides an over-all survey of 
the British Isles, showing why it is one of the most 
important regions of the world. The physical character- 
istics of the Islands, the life and character of the people, 
economic life, food supply, and the vital importance of 
overseas trade to the British are analyzed in the film. 
The film emphasizes the importance of the British Isles 
to the world economy and the role that the people of 
Britain have played in the economic, social, and 
political development of the Western World. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography and economics. 

Sale and Rental. “British Isles’ may be purchased 
from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 
Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. The selling price 
is $50.00 less 10 per cent discount. The rental price is 
$2.50 for one to three days’ use, plus 50 cents for each 
additional day. For rental purposes contact your 
regular film rental library or the film rental libraries of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. which have the 
following addresses: 207 South Green Street, Chicago 7, 
Illinois; 712 North Haskell Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 
$0 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 
450 West 56th Street, New York 19, New York; 
1640 East Mountain Street, Pasadena 7, California. 


Living in a Metropolis (Greater New York). 
(Released in 1949.) This is a 16-mm. sound motion 
picture that may be shown in approximately 20 minutes. 
It was produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates. 

Summary. Scenes photographed in New York City 
help students to develop a greater understanding of 
some of the activities in a metropolis. Among the 
concepts developed by this film are the following: 
(1) A metropolis is a terminus for transportation lines; 
(2) It consists of several cities within a city; (3) It is 
a melting pot of races; (4) It employs many commuters 
from neighboring communities; (5) It must obtain 
most of its food from districts outside its boundaries; 
(6) It is a center of transportation, industry, trade, and 
culture. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for 
high school classes in economic geography, civics, and 
economics. In connection with economics, the film may 
be used with such topics as geographic specialization, 
marketing, rent, and economic security. 

Sale and Rental. “Living in a Metropolis” is one of 
the films in “The Earth and Its Peoples” series. It 
may be purchased from United World Films, 445 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. The selling price is 
$100. It may be rented from university extension 
libraries or your nearest United World Film rental 


library for $6. 
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State Legislature. (Released in 1948.) This is a 
16-mm. sound film available in color or black and white. 
It may be shown in 22 minutes. 

Summary. This film shows how a law is passed in the 
state legislature of one of our states. Several scenes 
bring out the fact that considerable research and study 
goes into the preparation of a new law. Mr. Smith, a 
member of the state assembly, is the sponsor of a new 
law. He is seen in the legislative reference library 
gathering material for the law and in conference with 
various state departments and officials before the new 
bill is presented to the state legislature. When the 
bill is finally acceptable to Mr. Smith, he introduces it 
on the assembly floor. The remainder of the film shows, 
step by step, how the bill finally becomes a law. Another 
sequence shows the new law being challenged and re- 
viewed before the supreme court of the state. The chief 
justice of the supreme court reads the decision upholding 
the new law as the film ends. 

A study guide is available for use with the film. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in business law and civics. Any group 
interested in parliamentary procedures would also 
benefit from the film. 


Sale and Rental. “State Legislature” may be pur- 
chased from Academy Films, 844 North Seward Street, 
Hollywood 38, California. The selling price is $90.00 
for black and white and $180.00 for a color print. The 
rental charge is $5.00 for black and white and $10.00 
for color. For rental purposes contact Academy Films. 


You and Your Work. (Released in 1948.) This 
one-reel sound motion picture may be shown in 10 
minutes. It was produced by Coronet Instructional 
Films with the collaboration of John N. Given, super- 
visor of business education in Los Angeles. 

Summary. The story is centered around Frank Tay- 
lor, a high school senior, who applies for a part-time 
job in a shoe store. He is bored with the routine duties 
of his work and takes no particular interest in his 
customers. Before long he is fired. Later he inquires 
at the school employment office about other part-time 
jobs. 

When the guidance counselor learns that Frank has 
been fired from his former position, he helps Frank 
develop a new attitude toward his work. The counselor 
asks the owner of the shoe store to give Frank another 
chance. This time Frank proves that he is capable not 
only of doing his work well, but also of enjoying it. 

Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in the vocational guidance program on the high school 
level. In the business department it probably can be 
used to best advantage in any pre-employment training 
program in the junior or senior year. 

Sale and Rental. “You and Your Work” may be 
purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 East 
South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net 
prices to educational institutions are $45 for a black- 
and-white and $90 for a color print. For rental pur- 
poses contact your nearest Coronet rental library. 


Horsemen of the Pampa. (Released in 1948.) 
This is a sound motion picture in black and white that 
may be shown in approximately 20 minutes. It was 
produced by Louis de Rochemont Associates. 

Summary. The film centers around the activities 
on an estancia in Argentina, particularly the roundup 
of the cattle and the trip to market. Other activities 
include: plowing the land, checking the fences each 
day for breaks, going to school, and breaking in wild 
horses for riding. An additional foreign touch is con- 
tributed by the speech of the Argentinian narrator. 
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Recommended Use. This film may be shown to high 
school economic geography classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Horsemen of the Pampa” is one 
of the films in “The Earth And Its Peoples” series. It 
may be purchased from United World Films, 445 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. The selling price 
is $100. It may be rented from university extension 
libraries or your nearest United World Film rental 
library for $6. 


Bill Bailey and the Four Pillars. (Released in 
1948.) This is a 16-mm. sound film produced by Emer- 
son Yorke Studio for the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The film was adapted from the Reader’s Digest 
story of the same name by J. P. McEvoy. It may be 
shown in approximately 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film is the documentary story of one 
man, Bill Bailey, and portrays the successful efforts of 
a banker to aid the farmers of his district in bettering 
their incomes from the soil at their disposal. The four 
pillars of income are the four seasonal crops which 
Banker Bailey for the past twenty years has been 
encouraging farmers in Tennessee to produce so that 
they will have fresh cash in all four seasons of the year 
These seasonal crops are: spring lambs, summer wheat, 
fall beef cattle, and winter tobacco. The film explains 
that the area around Clarksville, Tennessee, was once 
a leading dark fired tobacco and marketing region and 
that Mr. Bailey realized that farmers depending upon 
tobacco alone would be subject to great instability of 
income as tobacco prices fluctuated. After setting up 
his four-pillar program, Mr. Bailey went out personally 
to sell the farmers his program of diversified crops. The 
farmers hesitated at first, but after they were convinced 
that the crop could be grown in and around Clarksville, 
the farmers, with the aid of the bank, adopted the 
four-pillar program. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economics and economic geography. 
It will also be of interest to college classes. 

Sale and Rental. “Bill Bailey and the Four Pillars” 
may be purchased from Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 
45th Street, New York, New York. The selling price is 
$75. For rental purposes contact your regular film 
rental library or Nu-Art Films, Inc. Rental from 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. is $5. 


Cross Section of Central America (Guate- 
mala). (Released in 1948.) This is a two-reel, 16-mm. 
sound film in black and white produced by Louis de 
Rochemont Associates. It is one of the series of films 
entitled, “The Earth and Its Peoples” and may be 
shown in 20 minutes. 


Summary. This film emphasizes the fact that in 
Guatemala the changes in altitude are reflected in 
changes of climate, products, and mode of living. The 
film shows in detail the process of making chewing gum. 
It explains that in the wet season the farmers gather 
chicle from which chewing gum is made. The cutting 
down of giant trees, which are of immense value be- 
cause some day they will be made into mahogany 
furniture, is shown in the film. The film also shows the 
Indian homes on the cool, high plateaus where terraced 
farms cover hilly areas and familiar vegetables are 
grown together with coffee and bananas. 

Recommended Use. The film is suitable for high 
school classes in economic geography. 

Sale and Rental. ‘Cross Section of Central America 
(Guatemala)” may be purchased from United World 
Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
The selling price is $100. For rental purposes contact 
your regular film library or the extension division of 
your state university. 
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In this new third edition there are 150 lessons (seven more 


than in the previous edition). 


Easier words have been eliminated and more difficult 
words have been substituted. A very careful study has been 
made to incorporate the most common types of troublesome 


words that are encountered in business. 


The names of more cities are included because these are 
frequently used and frequently misspelled in business 


writing. 


The exercises in each lesson give the student real practice 
in acquiring a mastery of pronunciation, syllabication, 


building words, using words, and spelling. 


This book is available with an optional workbook and an 
optional set of tests. The first test is a pretest or inventory 


test, and the last one is a final examination. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Fourth Edition—By Loso and Agnew 


For many years SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE has been establishing a 


record of popularity in office training programs. Now you can get a new fourth 
edition that is completely up to date. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE integrates and corre- 
lates in one course all the-related secretarial and general 
office skills and knowledges. Skills developed in other 
courses are combined with new skills and knowledges 
to prepare students for the first job in business. 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is available with an 
optional workbook, an optional filing practice set, and 
an optional series of tests. 
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Something New Has Been Added 
“Your husband has a new suit.” 
**No, he hasn’t.” 
“Well, something’s different.” 
““Tt’s a new husband.” 
eee 
They Serve the Purpose 
Lady (in a pet store): “I like this dog, but his legs 
are too short.” 
Salesman: “‘Too short! 
reach the floor.” 


Why, madam, they all four 


eee 
So Sorry 


The little boy riding on the bus had been sniffling 
loudly for several blocks. After a number of disapprov- 
ing glances, the middle-aged woman sitting next to him 
remarked: 

“Little boy, do you have a handkerchief?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the child innocently, “but I 
never lend it to strangers.” 

e ee 


He Wasn't Fooling 


The hotel manager walked up to the out-of-town 
executive, stopping off on a business trip. 

““Your room is ready now,” he said, “but because of 
the shortage of help you'll have to make your own bed.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind making my own bed.” 

“That’s fine,” said the manager, “here’s a hammer 
and saw.” 

e ee 


Well Qualified! 


An asylum patient who had been pronounced cured 
was saying farewell to the director of the institution. 

“‘And what are you going to do when you go out into 
the world?” asked the director. 

“Well,” said the patient, “I have passed my bar 
examinations, so I may practice law. I have also had 
quite a bit of experience in college dramatics, so I might 
try acting.” 

He paused for a minute, lost in thought. 

“Then, on the other hand,” he continued, “I may be 
a teakettle.” 

: eee 
A Good Question 


“Grandpa, did you once have hair like snow?” 
“Yes, my boy.” 
“Well, who shoveled it off?” 
eee 
Nice Kitty 
Four-year-old Bobby was stroking his cat before the 
fire in perfect content. The cat, also happy, began to 
purr loudly. Bobby gazed at her for a while, then 
suddenly seized her by the tail and dragged her roughly 
away from the hearth. His mother said, “You must not 
hurt your kitty, Bobby.” 
“I’m not,” said Bobby, “but I’ve got to get her 
away from the fire. She’s beginning to boil.” 
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Smart Solution 


There were three stores in a row. One day the 
owner in the right hand store put up a sign, ‘‘Fire Sale,” 

The man on the left end put up a sign, “Bankruptey 
Sale.” 

The man in the middle was stymied for a while. 
Then he came out with a sign, “Main Entrance.” 


* * + 
Nature Lover 


“This plant,” said the gardener, “belongs to the 
begonia family.” 

“T see,” said the lady. “How kind of you to look 
after it for them while they are away.” 


ee ee 
Old Family Toothbrush 


“How about two of them?” asked the druggist of 
= man who was buying a toothbrush. “One for your 
wife?” 

“No, thanks, when I buy a new one, I give her my 
old one.” 

Several other customers in the store gasped, and then 
he added, “She uses it to clean her shoes.” 


ee e@e 
Techniques of Selling 


New clerk: ““What do you do when a customer 
forgets his change?” 

Manager: “You tap on the counter with a dollar 
bill.” 


- 7” . 
True to His.Word 


About a year after her husband died, the widow her- 
self died. When she arrived at the Pearly Gates she 
asked if she might see her former husband. 

““What’s his name?” 

“Joe Smith.” 

“You'll have to give us a better identification. How 
about his last words? We classify new arrivals that 
way. 

“Well,” she replied, ‘“‘just before he died, Joe said, 
‘Katie, if you ever waste any of my hard-earned 
dollars, I'll turn over in my grave.’ ” 

“Oh, sure we know him. We call him Whirling Joe 


up here.” ake a 


She Learned Her Lesson 


“Does a rabbit’s foot really bring good luck?” 

“T should say so. My wife felt one in my money 
pocket once and thought it was a mouse.” 

e ee 
The Real Thing 

“Lady, if you will give us a nickel my little brother'll 
imitate a hen.” 

“You mean he can cackle like a hen?” asked the lady. 


“Naw,” replied the boy in disgust. “He wouldn’t do 
a cheap imitation like that. He'll eat a woim.” 
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20th Century Book Clip 
$4.20 a dozen 


PACKED IN BOX 


(Subject to school discount) 


30 CENTS NET 
FOR A SINGLE CLIP 














Here is a simple, durable, but inexpensive book clip that can be used to hold 


typewriting books or shorthand notebooks with stiff covers. 


As a service to our customers, we are carrying this new 20th Century Book Clip 
which, in our opinion, is a very satisfactory book holder. It may be slipped over 
the edges of a book as indicated in the illustration. It is made of highly polished 


stainless steel that can be bent, without breaking, to any position that is desired. 


HOW TO ORDER: Schools or teachers having a charge account or credit 
established may order as usual and obtain the regular school discount: Other 
orders will be sent c.o.d., or cash may be sent. A single clip will be sent for 
30 cents net as indicated. Orders for units of less than one dozen will be sold 


at 30 cents net. Send orders to the nearest office indicated below. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


634 Broadway, Cincinnati 2 345 Broadway, New York 13 
530 South Clark Street, Chicago 5 536 Mission Street, San Francisco 5 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced business manager and fieldman desires to 
contact a school in the metropolitan New York area with 
option of buying after six to twelve months. Would also 


—— partnership with a good inside man. Address, 
o. 


Man, thirty-four years of age, single, with five years’ 
teaching experience in college and three years’ experience 
as correspondent with large industrial organization, 
desires position teaching business English in college or 
university. Has an A.B. degree from University of Michi- 
gan. Working toward M.A. degree in English. Minimum 
salary $4,000. Address, No. 159. 


Woman teacher, with B.S. and M.A. degrees, wishes 
summer college position. Is qualified to teach Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, business English. Has had 
eighteen years’ teaching experience in high school, 
college, and business school. Address, No. 160. 


Man, fifty-five years of age, with M.A. and LL.D. 
degrees, desires position teaching bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, business English, business spelling, business 
training, or other allied subjects. Experience includes 
twenty-five years as school superintendent. Would 
gerd a locate near Iowa. Available June 1. Address, 

0. 


Elderly gentleman, alumnus of Gregg College, Hastings 
College, and Drake University, with B.A., M.A., and 
Bachelor of Commercial Science degrees, desires position 
as instructor in distributive education, law, and eco- 
nomics. Can teach accounting, typewriting, and short- 
hand. Address, No. 162. 


Lady teacher of accounting and other commercial 
subjects, with teaching experience in private and public 
schools and many years experience in the business world 
as an accountant, desires a change of position. Would 
prefer to locate in southern Florida. Address, No. 163. 


Lady, middle aged, with A.B. degree, desires a position 
for the summer or for winter also. Is qualified to teach 
Gregg shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial practice. 
Address, No. 164. 


Woman, with degree, with ten years’ teaching ex- 
perience and experience in office work, desires position 
for summer teaching shorthand and typewriting. Also 
available for next year. Best references. Address, No. 165. 


Man, thirty-three years of age, with M.A. degree, 
desires teaching position for 1949 summer term only. 
Has had nine years’ experience, five of which were in the 
capacity of head of Department of Commerce in a public 
junior college. Can teach accounting, shorthand, type- 
writing, law, mathematics of finance, and business 
organization. Address, No. 171. 
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Woman, thirty-four years of age, desires position 
teaching typewriting or bookkeeping in business coll 
or private school. Has B.Ed. degree. Also has had eight 
— experience teaching commercial subjects in public 

igh schools. Would prefer Florida or California. Ad. 
dress, No. 172. 


Woman, with four years of secondary school experi. 
ence, desires position in the Central States or Florida, 
Qualified to teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, secre. 
tarial practice, accounting, and general business. Hag 
A.B. degree and Indiana certification. Available Septem. 
ber, 1949. Address, No. 173. 


Middle-aged woman, in perfect health, desires a 
position as helper in business school. Has Indiana 
license in English, history, Latin, commerce, and physi- 
cal education. Also has principal’s license in high school. 
Address, No. 175. 


Man, with A.B. degree and twenty years’ teaching 
experience in public and private schools, desires ad minis. 
trative or teaching position in a high school or college. 
Previous experience includes: principal of high school, 
head of commercial department, principal of public 
adult evening school, co-ordinator of co-operative office- 
training classes, and three years’ business experience. 
Address, No. 176. 


Man, teacher of accounting, business law, shorthand, 
and typewriting, desires a position in a junior or senior 
college or a university. Has had seventeen years’ teaching 
experience and seven years’ business experience. Holds 
three degrees and is a licensed public accountant. Ad- 
dress, No. 177. 


Experienced male teacher, thirty-two years of age, with 
B.S. degree and twenty-five hours of advanced work in 
business education, desires business college or high 
school position, preferably on West Coast. Qualified to 
teach accounting, Gregg: shorthand, typewriting, and 
business law. Has had several years’ experience in actual 
accounting work. Address, No. 178. 


FOR SALE 


Four used Stenotype machines with cases. Excellent 
for classroom use or to sell to beginning students. Ad- 
dress, No. 174. 


HOUSE WANTED FOR SUMMER 


St. Louis, Missouri, teacher and family want to rent a 
three-bedroom house July and August in Florida, Wis- 
consin, or Michigan. Willing to trade use of St. Louis 
house close to universities. Address, M. B. Murphy, 
1336 Union, St. Louis 13, Missouri. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
Permanent position for teacher of Gregg shorthand, 
typewriting, and related subjects in old-established 


business college. Position open in June. Give experience, 
education, and salary expected. Address, No. 169. 


Man, not under fifty years of age, qualified to conduct 
chapel services and head the commercial department, 
and his wife to take charge of the music department, 
wanted for the 1949-50 session by a small, new coll 
Residence with furniture and land furnished. Salary fo 
first year will be around $5,000 with an annual increase. 
Applications will be considered only from those meeting 
these conditions. Address, No. 170. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


s teacher wanted for secretarial school in New 
var City starting in September. State education and 
experience. Address, No. 179. 


Gregg shorthand teacher wanted for secretarial school 
in New York City starting in September. State education 
and experience. Address, No. 180. 


Progressive, well-established business school in Eastern 
Massachusetts near Providence, needs a young or middle- 
aged woman teacher of Gregg shorthand, Cepourtting, 
and allied secretarial subjects. Position available with 
the opening of summer school. Give all details of educa- 
tion and experience. Salary commensurate with qualifi- 
cations and experience. Address, No. 183. 


Young man well trained in commercial subjects and 
salesmanship wanted for position as registrar in long- 
established business school under present ownership and 
management for the past twenty-five years. Located in 
the East Central part of the United States. 


Excellent 
position for the right man. Address, No. 184. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Full or part interest in a business school, junior col- 
lege, college, or private school. Individual has cash 
capital and proper degrees. Address, No. 182. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Four-teacher business college, established thirty-five 
years, located in the Central part of the United States 
in a rapidly peeee town of 15,000. Annual enrollment 
approximately 200. Good equipment. Fully approved for 
G. I. training. Is member of National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools. Practically no competition within 100 
miles. No debts. Owner must sell because of ill health. 
Address, No. 166. 


Well-established private business school with twenty- 
two years of successful operation. Licensed by the state 
of North Carolina and approved for veterans training. 
Splendid business proposition with next year’s students 
already enrolled. Address, No. 185. 


Owners of proprietary junior college, who wish to 
devote attention to other extensive interests, offer college 
for sale in whole or in part to qualified experienced school 
man or men with advanced degrees. Part finance to 
right persons. Address, No. 167. 


Business school in northern Ohio, located in city of 
40,000, drawing radius of 150,000. Fully equipped with 
capacity for 175 students. Excellent opportunity for 
ambitious man or woman. Owner desires to retire. 
Address, No. 168. 


Small, two-teacher school in northeast Georgia, situ- 
ated on the Savannah River. Established ten years ago. 
Excellent conditions and splendid location. Approved 


for G. I. training. Approximately fifty students. Ad- 
dress, No. 181. 











Kansas Business Conference 


On March 19 the first annual all-Kansas 
business education conference was held at 
Emporia Teachers College. It was spon- 
sored by the Department of Commerce, 
Kansas State Teachers College, in co- 
operation with the Kansas Business Teachers 
Association. 

Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York 
University gave the luncheon address on 
“Business Education for Living.” At the 
afternoon session the following persons 
participated: E. A. Bettega, Wichita High 
School East, Wichita; Irene Brock, Wyan- 
dotte High School, Kansas City; John N. 
Payne, Hutchinson Senior High School, 
Hutchinson; Nelle S. West, Wichita High 
School East, Wichita; and Ethel Shirley, 
Senior High School, Emporia. 


Teaching Fellowships in Texas 


The University of Houston, Houston, 
Texas, is offering graduate teaching fellow- 
ships for the academic year 1949-50. These 
fellowships are available for those working 
toward Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. The 
stipends range from $800 to $1,000 a year 
for a minimum of six hours a week of teach- 
ing in the fields of accounting, economics, 
finance, management, marketing, insur- 
ance, shorthand, typewriting, and general 
business. Applications must be filed not 
later than June 1, 1949, with the director 
of the School of Business Administration. 
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Hanke Heads St. Louis Area Teachers 


Mr. C. E. Hanke, president, Brown’s 
Business and Secretarial School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is the new president of the St. 
Louis Area Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion. The vice-president is Brother Emery, 
Christian Brothers College, St. Louis; and 
the secretary-treasurer, Harriot Hoffman, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis. New 
members of the executive committee are: 
Helen Tebow, Hancock High School, Lemay; 
Mrs. Helen Heath, Miss Hickey’s Training 
School for Secretaries, St. Louis; Harriet 
L. Bolinger, East St. Louis Senior High 
School, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Columbia University Summer Conferences 


Two conferences are being sponsored by 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in July. On July 15 and 16 the authors and 
consultants responsible for the new Gregg 
shorthand materials, together with the staff 
of Teachers College, will present some illus- 
trated lessons featuring the major changes 
in the new Gregg shorthand system. Those 
who will participate will be Louis A. Leslie, 
Priscilla Moulton, Dr. John L. Rowe, 
Robert Slaughter, Helen McConnell, and 
Charles E. Zoubek. 

The second conference on July 27 and 
28 will be devoted to the teaching of type- 
writing. Details of this conference were 
published in the April issue of Tae BALANCE 
SHEET. 
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2 / INTRODUCTORY COURSE FOR BUSINESS STUDENTS 


GENERAL BUSINESS is recommended for a general 


course for all students or for the first course in General 


business. This course is often described as intro- 


duction to business, junior business, elementary 


business, everyday business, or general business. Business 


Here is a book that speaks for itself in the hands of 
students, teachers, administrators, and parents. Fifth Edition — By Crabbe, Salsgiver 


Often when administrators have examined this book, 


————, 
> 





they have realized the desirability of offering such a 
course to all students. When parents see the book, 
they often want to keep it as a permanent addition to 
the family library. It is truly rich in immediate 


interest and future value. 
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Summer School Announcements 


The following is a brief listing of summer school courses for the benefit of teachers and for the benefit of the 
schools that have co-operated by submitting listings. Teachers who are interested in enrolling in a summer school 


should write to the schools for more detailed information. 


Alabama 
AUBURN—ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 


June 13-August 27. Secretarial Science; Accounting; Law; 
and other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, 
Dr. Zebulon Judd, Dean, School of Education. 

MONTGOMERY—HUNTINGDON COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 6-July 13; Second Term, July 14-August 19. 
Subject matter courses in Accounting and Economics and 
other related subjects; general courses in education. Address, 
Dean Paul T. Stone. 

UNIVERSITY—UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 22; July 26-August 26. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Office Practice; and other usual subject matter 
courses in business. Address. C. E. Williams, Director of Summer 
School. 

Arizona 


FLAGSTAFF—ARIZONA STATE 
Terms, June 6-July 8; July 11-August 12. Economics; Busi- 
ness Organization; Methods of Teaching; Business Law; 
Accounting; and other usual subject matter courses. Address, 
W. R. Hensley, Registrar. 

TEMPE—ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 9; July 11-August 13. Accounting; Economics; 
Typewriting; Business Correspondence; and all other usual 
subject matter courses. Address, Dr. J. O. Grimes, Dean. 

TUCSON—UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 9; July 11-August 13. The usual subject matter 
courses in business and economics; the usual courses in educa- 
tion. Address, Dr. J. W. Clarson, Jr., Dean of Summer Session. 


COLLEGE: Two 


Arkansas 


FAYETTEVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS: 
Two Terms, June 6-—July 15; July 18-August 26. Typewriting; 
Office Management; and the other usual subject matter 
courses in business and education. Address, Henry Kronenberg, 
Director of Summer Session. 


California 


ARCATA—HUMBOLT STATE COLLEGE: June 20- 
July 29. Beginning Typewriting; Business Machines. Ad- 
dress, I. C. Milhous, Director. 

BERKELEY—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
Terms, June 20-—July 30; August 1-September 10. 
Education and Workshop in Sales Training. 
tary, Summer Session. 


LOS ANGELES—LOYOLA UNIVERSITY: 
July 29. 
economics. 
Session. 


LOS ANGELES—UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: 
June 20-August 18. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Cor- 
respondence; Applied Secretarial Practice; Secretarial Prob- 
lems; Office Organization and Management; Business Educa- 
tion; Recent Developments in Business Education; and usual 
subject matter courses in Accounting and Law; usual general 
courses in education. Address, Office of Summer Session, 405 
Hilgard Avenue. 


SAN DIEGO—SAN DIEGO STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 20-July 29. Usual subject matter courses in busi- 
ness and a short course in Review of Shorthand Methods. 
Second Term, August 1-September 2. Subject matter courses 
in business. Third Term, August 1-August 19. Audio-Visual 
Aids in Business Education. Address, Dr. William H. Wright, 
Chairman, Department of Commerce. 

SAN FRANCISCO—UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: June 27-August 6. Beginning Typewriting; Begin- 
ning Thomas Natural Shorthand; Advanced Typeeeune for 
Business Teachers; Business Education Seminar; Methods of 


Two 
Distributive 
Address, Secre- 


June 18- 
The usual subject matter courses in business and 
Address, William J. McIntosh, Director of Summer 


Teaching ronres and Accounting; Teaching Methods 


in Thomas Natural Shorthand; Shorthand Methods for Busi- 
ness Teachers; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; and usual 
subject matter courses in business. Address, Roy C. Hall, 
Dean, College of Business Administration. 


SAN JOSE—SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE: Long 
Term, July 5-September 3. Accounting and Finance. Siz 
Weeks’ Term, July 5-August 12. Typewriting; Business Ma- 
chines; Principles of Business Education; Methods of Teach- 
ing Accounting; and other usual subject matter courses in 
business. Short Term, August 15-September 3. Organization 
and Administration of Business Education; Individual Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Methods of Teaching Shorthand; 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting. Address, Dr. Raymond 
Mosher, Director. 
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Colorado 


BOULDER—UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO: First 
Term, June 20-July 22. Improvement of Instruction in Book- 
keeping and General Business Training; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial and Office Practice; Foundations of 
Business Education; Problems in Business Education; Seminar 
in Business Education; Organization and Administration of 
Distributive Education; Beginning Typewriting; Advanced 
Typewriting; Beginning Stenography; Advanced Stenography; 
other subject matter courses in business. Second Term, July 
25-August 26. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typewriting; Seminar in Business Education; Organization, 
Administration, and Supervision of Business ducation; 
Beginning Typewriting; Intermediate Typewriting; Inter- 
mediate Stenography; and other subject matter courses ir 
business. Address, Director of Summer Quarter. 

DENVER—UNIVERSITY OF DENVER: Two Terms, 
June 20-July 22; July 25-August 26. Teaching Distributive 
Education in Secondary Schools; Field Studies in Business 
Education; Foundations of Business Education; Business 
Education Principles and Problems; Improving Instruction 
in Stenographic Machines; Improving Instruction in Comput- 
ing Machines; Improving Instruction in Typewriting; Im- 

roving Instruction in Shorthand and Secretarial Procedure; 

eaching Basic Business Education; Improving Instruction 
in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion; Reading Seminar in Business Education; Typewriting 
for Personal Use; Typewriting for Business; Office Production; 
Gregg Shorthand; Gregg Shorthand Review; Business Cor- 
respondence; Executive Secretarial Procedure; Vocational 
Vocabulary; and usual subject matter courses in Secretarial 
Science, Accounting, Marketing, Economics, and other fields. 
Address, Dean Cecil Puckett, College of Business Administration. 

FORT COLLINS—COLORADO A. AND M. COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 20-July 15; July 18-August 12. Psychology; 
General and Vocational Education. Address, Director of 
Summer Session. 


GREELEY—COLORADO ‘STATE COLLEGE: June 
27-August 19. Advanced Typewriting; Intermediate Short- 
hand; Introductory Accounting; Business Law; Business 
Organization and Management; Consumer Education; Secre- 
tarial Science; Improvement of Instruction in Office Practice, 
Consumer Education, and Thomas Shorthand; Current Cur- 
riculum Problems; other usual subject matter courses in busi- 
ness. Address, Dr. Kenneth J. Hansen. 


GUNNISON—WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF 
COLORADO: First Term, June 6-June 17. Business Law; 
Office Machines; Retail Merchandising. Second Term, June 
20-August 5. Typewriting; Accounting; Shorthand; Office 
Practice; Current Business Problems; Business Law; Office 
Machines; and usual subject matter courses in business. Ad- 
dress, H. E. Binford. 


Connecticut 


NEW BRITAIN—TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CON- 
NECTICUT: Two Terms, June 27-July 29; August 1-Septem- 
ber 2. Business Law; Typewriting; Accounting; Office Ma- 
chines; Retailing; Advertising; Business Correspondence; 
Office Practice. Address, Dr. Albert C. Mossin, Chairman, 
Business Education Department. 


STORRS—UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT: June 
27-August 6. Seminar in Education; Workshop in Secondary 
Education; Problems in Business Education; general courses 
in education; other usual subjects in business. Address, Dr. 
A. L. Knoblauch. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA: June 27—August 6. Methods and Content of 
Teaching Social-Business Subjects; Methods and Content of 
Teaching Bookkeeping; Methods and Content of Teachin 
Typewriting; Methods and Content of Teaching Office an 
Clerical Practice; Business Education Seminar; Fundamentals 
of Business Education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business. Address, Office of Registrar. 


Florida 


GAINESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA: 
Term, June 13-July 23. Introductory Ty 
vanced Typewriting; Shorthand Dictation; Teaching Secre- 
tarial Studies. Second Term, July 25-September 3. Typewrit- 
ing; Shorthand; Shorthand Dictation and Transcription; 
Principles of Business Education; other subject matter courses 
in business. Address, R. S. Johnson, Registrar. 


First 
writing; Ad- 
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LAKELAND—FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE: 
June 13-August 1. Accounting; Typewriting; Secretarial 
Practice. Address, J. C. Peel, Dean. 


TALLAHASSEE—FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY: 
Three Terms, June 16-July 23; July £5-August 15; July 25- 
August 26. Improvement of Instruction of Social Business 
Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting; Im- 
rovement of Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; 

istributive Occupational Training in the High School; 
Seminar in Business Education; Accounting; Typewriting; 
Business Correspondence; Principles of Salesmanship; Prin- 
ciples of Marketing; Advanced Shorthand Dictation and Tran- 
scription; Secretarial Machines; Calculating Machines; Busi- 
ness Law; other usual subject matter courses in business. 
Address, J. Frank Dame, Director, Department of Business 
Education. 


TAMPA—UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA: June 9-August 5. 
The usual subject matter courses in business and economics; 
the usual courses in education. Address, Registrar. 


Georgia 


ATHENS—UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: First Term, 
June 13—August 2. Problems and Procedures in Teaching Com- 
mercial Courses; usual subject matter courses in business and 
economics; general courses in education. Second Term, August 
8-August 31. Usual subject matter courses in business and 
economics and general courses in education. Address, Geneva 
Watkins, Acting Head, Secretarial Science Department. 

COLLEGEBORO—GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 8-—July 16. Business Law; Business Principles; 
Office Machines; Office Practice. Second Term, July 18- 
August 25. Business Law; Business Correspondence. Address, 
Cameron Bremseth, Chairman, Business Education Division. 

MILLEDGEVILLE—GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN: Two Terms, June 15-July 22; July 22- 
August 27. General Business; Business Law; Business Cor- 
respondence. Address, Dr. T. E. Smith, Registrar. 


Idaho 
MOSCOW—UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO: June 13- 


August 6. Methods in Shorthand and Transcription; Seminar 
in Business Education; Research in Business Education; 
Shorthand and Transcription; Personal Typewriting; Business 
Machines; Methods in Typewriting and Related Skills; Methods 
in Bookkeeping and Related Skills; Social-Business Methods; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; other 
usual subject matter courses in business; usual courses in 
education. Address, Dr. F. Weltzin, Director of Summer 
Session, or Opal DeLancey, Head, Department of Business 
Education and Secretarial Studies. 


Illinois 


BLOOMINGTON—ILLINOIS WESLEYAN 
SITY: First Term, June 13-July 1. Accounting Principles; 
usual courses in education. Second Term, July 5-July 23. 
Economics; Accounting; Psychology of Advertising and Sell- 
ing; other usual subject matter courses in business and eco- 
nomics. Third Term, July 25—August 12. Business Administra- 
tion; Marketing; other usual subi-ct matter courses in educa- 
tion and economics. Address, William T. Beadles or the Regis- 
trar. 

CARBONDALE—SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER- 
SITY: June 13-August 186. Typewriting; Transcription; 
Shorthand Methods; Accounting; Finance; Marketing; Retail 
Store Management. Address, H. J. Rehn, Dean. 


CHARLESTON—EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 13-August 5. Typewriting; Penmanship; Short- 
hand; Business Mathematics; Office Practice; Accounting; 
Principles of Marketing; Methods for Introduction of Busi- 
ness; Business Law. Address, Dr. Bryan Heise, Director of 
Summer Session. 

CHICAGO—UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO: June 26- 
September 3. Special Studies in Business; Seminar on Teach- 
ing Problems and Supervision of Business Education; The 
Teaching of Typewriting; The Teaching of Stenography; 
Problems of Business Education; and usual subject matter 
courses in business and economics. Address, Dean, School of 
Business. 


DECATUR—JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY: June 
10-August 6. Principles of Accounting; Intermediate Account- 
ing;Principles of Economics; Business Cycles; Business Law; 
Economics; Office Machines; Business Communication; other 
usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Dean C. L. 
Miller. 

EVANSTON—NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY: Siz 
Weeks’ Session, June 27-August 6; Nine Weeks’ Session, 
June 27-August 27. Improvement of Instruction in Secre- 
tarial Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Evaluation 
and Measurement in Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Accounting; Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business Subjects; Seminar for Master’s 
Candidates in Business Education; Principles and Problems 
of Office Practice; Current Problems in Business Education; 


UNIVER- 
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subject matter courses in Accounting, Advertising, Busines 
Law, Business Writing, Finance, Marketing, Personnel Aq. 
ministration, Retailing, Secretarial Science, Statistics, Trang. 
portation. Address, Dr. A. C. Van Dusen, Director of Summer 
Session, or Dr. A. C. Fries, Director of Business Education 
School of Education. , 

GREENVILLE—GREENVILLE COLLEGE: Two Term 
May 31-July 12; July 13-August 10. Typewriting. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 7 

MACOMB—WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE: 
First Term, June 6-July 15. Accounting; Typewriting; Short. 
hand; Auditing; Marketing and Advertising; Principles of 
Business Education; other usual subject matter courses jp 
business. Second Term, July 15-August 19. Accounting; 
Typewriting; Office Machines; Shorthand; Ty De writing: 
Workshop in Bookkeeping and Business Training; Workshop 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Office Machines; Consumer Prob- 
lems; other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, 
Miss Hertha Voss, Registrar. 

NORMAL—ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVER. 
SITY:Two Terms, June 25-July 15; June 20-August 19, 
Seminar in Business Education; Cost Accounting; Principles 
of Business Education; Business Organization and Manage. 
ment; Economics of Business; Advertising and Salesmanship; 
Typewriting; Business Law. Address, Elsie Brenneman, 
Registrar. 

PEORIA—BRADLEY UNIVERSITY: First Term, June 
16-July 21. Typewriting for Teachers; Shorthand; and other 
usual subject matter courses in business and economics, 
Second Term, July 22-August 25. Typewriting for Teachers; 
Shorthand; and other usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics. ). K. Frye, Director of Summer 
Session. 

URBANA—UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS: June 17- 
August 13. Accounting; Business Law; Salesmanship; Advertis- 
ing; other usual subject matter courses in business and eco- 
nomics. Address, Dean Robert B. Browne. 


Address 
Address, 


Indiana 
BLOOMINGTON—INDIANA UNIVERSITY: Two 


Sessions, June 15-—August 12; August 11-August 27. J ypewrit- 
ing; Office Systems and Controls; Seminar in Office Manage- 
ment; Foundations of Business Education; Improvement of 
Instruction in Shorthand and Transcription; Current Prob- 
lems in Business Education; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting and Related Secretarial Skills; Improvement 
of Instruction in Rookkeeping and Related Office Skills; 
Seminar in Business Education; Research in Business Educa- 
tion; Thesis in Business Education; Supervised Readings in 
Business Education; general courses in education; other usual 
subject matter courses in business and distributive education. 
Address, Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Chairman, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, or Professor H. B. Allman 

EVANSVILLE—EVANSVILLE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 8-August 5; August 8-August 25. Business Machines; 
Business Correspondence; Beginning Typewriting; general 
courses in education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business. Address, G. R. McCoy, Registrar. 

INDIANAPOLIS—BUTLER UNIVERSITY: June 1 
August 5. Typewriting; Office Management; Business Law; 
general courses in education; other usual subject matter 
courses in economics and business. Address, Dr. George F. 
Leonard, Director. 


MUNCIE—BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 13-July 15; July 18-August 19. Methods 
of Teaching Bookkeeping and General Business; Methods of 
Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; Principles and Phil- 
osophy of Business Education; Curriculum Construction in 
Business Education; Secretarial Problems; Improvement of 
Instruction in Business Education; Supervision and Adminis 
tration of Business Education Courses; Workshop in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; usual subject 
matter courses in business.’ Address, Dr. M. E. Studebaker or 
Dr. John R. Emens, President. 


TERRE HAUTE—INDIANA STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Terms, June 30-July 22; July 25-August 26. 
Typewriting; Stenography; Office Machines; Improvement of 
Instruction in Typing and Shorthand; Business Law; other 
usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Dr. Paul F. 
Muse, Chairman, Department of Commerce. 


lowa 


CEDAR FALLS—IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 1-August 19. Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Methods in Basic Business Subjects; Methods in Secretarial 
Subjects; Co-operative Programs in Business Education; 
Problems in Business Education; other usual subject matter 
courses in business. Address, Dr. R. O. Skar, Acting Head, 
Department of Business Education. 

DAVENPORT—ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE: June 27- 
August 6. Typewriting; Shorthand; Economic Problems; 
Business Organization and Management; other usual subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Reverend L. C. Sterck, 


Registrar and Dean. 
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DES MOINES—DRAKE UNIVERSITY: First Term, 
June 13-July 22. Typewriting; Principles of Economics; 
Office Techniques; general courses in education; other usual 
subject matter courses in business and economics. Second 
Term, July 25-August 26. Typewriting; Principles of Eco- 
nemics; Office Techniques; general courses in education; other 
usual subject matter courses in business and economics. 
Address, Freeman Glenn Macomber, Director of Summer Session. 

DUBUQUE—UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE: — June 
13-August 20. Business Mathematics; Marketing; Money 
and Banking. Address, Harry Turner, Admissions Director. 

INDIANOLA—SIMPSON COLLEGE: Two Terms. June 
6-July 9; July 11-August 13. Accounting; Economics; Advertis- 
ing and Selling; other usual subject matter courses in business. 
Address, Dean Oliver Bimson or Ralph Whipple, Registrar. 

IOWA CITY—STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA: June 
15-August 10. Teaching Techniques in Business Subjects; 
Seminar in the Teaching of Shorthand; Methods of Teaching 
Thomas Shorthand; Principles and Problems of Business 
Education; Organization and Administration of Distributive 
Education; Review of Research in Business Education; In- 
troduction to Audio-Visual Aids; Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Business Writing; Research and Thesis in Business Education. 
Address, Dean E. T. Peterson, Director of Summer Session, or 
Dr. William J. Masson. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE: 
June 13-August 20. Typewriting; Shorthand; Business Law; 
Business Communications; other usual subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Address, Professor G. B. Ferrell, 
Director of Summer Session. 

PELLA—CENTRAL COLLEGE: June 13-August 19. 
Tests and Measurements: Secondary School Methods; Educa- 
tional Psychology. Address, Dr. H. W. Pietenpol or Office of 
Admissions. 

SIOUX CITY—MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 6-July 8. Typewriting; Shorthand; Teaching Secretarial 
Studies; Principles of Economics; Problems of Education; 
general courses In education; other usual subject matter courses 
in business and economics. Second Term, July 9-August 12. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Principles of Economics; general 
courses in education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business and economics. Address, Paul B. Clark, Director of 
Admissions. 

Kansas 

ATCHISON—MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA: June 13- 
July 28. Shorthand; Typewriting; Economics. Address, 
Sister Jerome Keeler. 

BALDWIN—BAKER UNIVERSITY: Three Sessions, 
June 7-July 1; July 4-July 29; August 1-August 26. Business 
Psychology; Problems in Retailing; other usual courses in 
economics and business. Address, Office of the Dean. 

EMPORIA—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: June 1-July 31. Seminar in Business Education; 
Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewrit- 
ing; Filing and Office Routine; Business Correspondence; 
Methods of Instruction of Distributive Education; other usual 
subject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
E. C. McGill, Head, Departmen: of Commerce. 

HAYS—FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE: 
May 30-July 29. Advanced Secretarial Science; Beginning, 
Intermediate, and Advanced Typewriting; other usual sub- 
ject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

LAWRENCE—UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS: June 13- 
August 6. Accounting; Business Communication; Principles 
of Economics; Business Law; Personnel Management; Sales 
Promotion; general courses in education; other usual subject 
matter courses in business and economics. . Address, Loda 
Newcomb, Secretarial Training Department. 

LINDSBORG—BETHANY COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 2-July 30; August 1-August 27. Shorthand; Typewrit- 
ing; Economics and Business; other usual general education 
courses. Address, Registrar. 


MANHATTAN—KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE: June 7- 


August 6. Economics; Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; 
Marketing; other general courses in education; other usual 
subject matter courses in business and economics. Address, 
Professor George Montgomery, Head, Department of Economics 
and Sociology. 

MC PHERSON—MC PHERSON COLLEGE: June 1- 
July 27. Business Law; Elementary Accounting. Address, 
Dr. Luther Warren, Director of Summer Session. 

OTTAWA—OTTAWA UNIVERSITY: June 8—August 6. 
Business Law; Principles of Economics; Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Personnel Management; Retail Merchandising; other 
usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Dr. Roy W. 
Browning, Director of Summer Session. 


PITTSBURG—KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE 


: Two Terms, June 6-August 5; August 6-September 2. 
Office Machines; Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; 
Salesmanship; Shorthand; Business Correspondence; Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects; other usual subject matter 
courses in business. Address, W. S. Lyerla, Head, Department 
of Commerce and Business Administration. 
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TOPEKA—WASHBURN MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 6-July 16; July 18-August 27. Principles 
of Economics; Accounting; Marketing; Statistics; Office 
Management; other usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics. Address, Dr. Earl K. Hillbrand, Director of 
Summer Session. 

WICHITA—UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Eight Weeks’ 

erm, June 6-July 29; Four Weeks’ Term, August 1-August 
26. Economics; Marketing; Accounting; Salesmanship; 
Money and Banking; Business Law; other usual subject matter 
courses in business and economics. Address, Dean Leslie B 
Sipple, Director of Summer Session. 

WINFIELD—SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 1-July 23; July 26-August 20. Business Mathematics; 
Economic History of the United States; Marketing; Public 
Finance. Address, W. J. Poundstone, Director. 


Kentucky 


BARBOURVILLE—UNION COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 13; July 14-August 20. Office Management; 
Business Mathematics; Personal Typewriting: Introduction 
to Business. Address, Miss Rena Milliken, Department of 
Business. 

BEREA—BEREA COLLEGE: June 13-August 6. In- 
troductory Accounting; Money and Banking; Business Law. 
Address, Director of Admissions. 

BOWLING GREEN—BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE: June 6-August 13. Methods of Teaching 
Bookkeeping; Methods of Teaching Shorthand. Address, J. 
Murray Hill, President. 

GEORGETOWN—GEORGETOWN COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 6-July 8. Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Advanced Dictation; Consumer Economics; International 
Trade. Second Term, July 11-August 13. Business Organiza- 
tion; Money and Banking. Address, Office of the Dean. 

LEXINGTON—UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: June 
20-August 13. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Problems in Business Education; Seminar in Busi- 
ness Education; Business Education in Colleges and Univer- 
sities; Independent Work in Business Education. Address, 
Dr. Vernon A. Musselman. 

MOREHEAD—MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE: May 
30-July 23. General Economics; Public Finance; Personal 
Finance; Business Arithmetic; Typewriting; Business English; 
Secretarial Procedure and Practice; Secretarial Office Machines; 
Clerical Office Machines; Principles of Accounting; Business 
Law. Address, R. W. Jennings, Head, Department of Commerce 
and Business Administration. 

MURRAY—MURRAY STATE COLLEGE: June 6- 
July 30. Accounting; Business Law; Office Machines; Business 
English and Correspondence; Shorthand; Typewriting; Ma- 
terials and Methods in Teaching Commercial Subjects. Ad- 
dress, Dr. R. H. Woods, President. 

RICHMON D—EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6-July 29. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Business English; Accounting; Business Law; 
Secretarial Practice; Methods of Teaching High School Sub- 
jects; other usual subject matter courses in business. Address 
Dean W. J. Moore. 


Louisiana 


BATON ROUGE—SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY: May 
80-July 30. Typewriting; Accounting; Salesmanship; Business 
Law; Business Organization and Management; Directed Ob- 
servation and Teaching in Secondary School. Address, J. J. 
Hedgemon, Registrar. 

NATCHITOCHES—NORTHWESTERN STATE COL- 
LEGE: June 6-August 6. Methods courses in business. 
Address, John B. Robson, Dean. 

RUSTON—LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: 
June 13-August 11. Accounting; Business Law; Business 
Machines; Business Correspondence; Salesmanship; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Office Practice; Principles of Economics; 
Money and Banking; other usual subject matter courses in 
business and economics; general education courses. Address, 
Registrar. 


Maine 


AUBURN—MAINE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE: June 
£0-July 25. Review and advanced courses in Shorthand, Ac- 
counting, Office Practice; Methods courses in Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Business Mathematics, Accounting, Office 
Practice. Address, Mrs. Agnes C. Seavey, Principal. 

BANGOR—HUSSON COLLEGE: July 6-August 26. 
Methods of Teaching Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping; Economics; other 
usual subject matter courses in education. Address, Clara Swan. 


Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK—UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND: 
June 25-—August 5. Methods and Materials in Teaching Office 
Skills; Methods and Materials in Teaching Bookkeeping and 
Related Subjects; Methods of Teaching in Part-time Co- 
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operative Programs; Organization and Operation of the Part- 
time Co-operative Program; Merchandise Information for the 
Distributive Education Co-ordinator; other usual subject 
matter courses in business and education. Address, Arthur S. 
Patrick, College of Business and Public Administration. 


Massachusetts 


BOSTON—BOSTON UNIVERSITY: Intersession, May 
31-July 9; Regular Session, July 11-August 20. Theories and 
Practices in Business Education; Demonstration Class in 
Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in 
Typewriting; Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand; 
Business Education in Curriculum Construction; Improve- 
ment of Instruction in Bookkeeping; Improvement of In- 
struction in Junior Business Training; Improvement of In- 
struction in Social Business Subjects; Measurement in Busi- 
ness Education; Improvement of Instruction in Office Machines; 
Administration and Supervision of Business Education; Im- 
provement of Instruction in Business English; Seminar in 
Business Education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business, economies, and general education. Address. Atlee L. 
Percy, Director of Summer Session, or Professor Lester I. Sluder, 
School of Educa‘ion. 

SPRINGFIELD—AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COL- 
LEGE: June 27-August 20. Accounting; Organization and 
Management of a Small Business; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Techniques 
of Guidance and Testing i in Business Education; Business Law; 
Management; Typewriting; Refresher Course in Gregg Short- 
hand; other usual subject matter courses in education and 
business. Address, Miss Esther D. Frary, Registrar. 


Michigan 


ANN ARBOR—UNIVERSITY 
Weeks’ Term, June 20—July 29; Eight Weeks’ Term, June 20- 
August 12. Curriculum in Business Education; Teaching of 
Office Machines; Methods Course in Stenographic Subjects; 
Methods Course in General Business Subjects; Research in 
Business Education; Survey of Office Machines; Accounting; 
Business Education Conference; other usual subject matter 
courses in business. Address, Dr. J. M. Trytten. 


BIG RAPIDS—FERRIS INSTITUTE: May 30-August 
19. he usual subject matter courses in business; general 
courses in education. Address, Registrar. 

DETROIT—UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT: June 16- 
July 29. Accounting; Economics; Business Law; other usual 
subject matter courses in business; general courses in educa- 
tion. Address, Reverend George A. Kmieck, S. J. 

EAST LANSING—MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 18-July 26; July 27-September 3. Account- 
ing; Typewriting; Business Law; Marketing: other usual 
subject matter courses in business. Address, S. E. Crowe. 

KALAMAZOO—WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION: June 27-August 5. Accounting Principles; 
Office Machines; Elementary Typewriting; Improvement of 
Instruction of Business Subjects; Business Problems; Business 
Correspondence; other usual subject matter courses in busi- 
ness. Address, Dr. A. E. Schneider, Head of Department of 
Business Studies. 

MOUNT PLEASANT—CENTRAL MICHIGAN COL- 
LEGE OF EDUCATION: June 27-August & Accounting; 
Stenography; Office Practice; Marketing; Typewriting. Ad- 
dress, Dr. J. W. Foust, Director of Summer Session. 

YPSILANTI—MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COL- 
LEGE: June 20-August 19. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office 
Practice; Accounting; Business Law; Business Organization 
and Management. Address, Dr. J. M. Robinson, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education. 


OF MICHIGAN: Siz 


Minnesota 


MANKATO—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 13-July 22; July 26-August 27. Special Teachers 
Training Course in Thomas Natural Shorthand; Accounting; 
Office Machines; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Type- 
writing; Principles of Economics; Typewriting. Address, Dean 
A. B. Morris or Hazel A. Flood. 


MINNEAPOLIS—UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA: 
First Term, June 13- July 23. Uusual subject matter courses 
in business and economics; Teaching Basic Business Subjects 
in the Secondary Schools; Organization and es of 
Distributive Education Programs; Materials and Methods 
in Distributive Education; Supervisory Training in Distribu- 
tive Education Programs; Co-ordination Techniques in Busi- 
ness Education; Curriculum Construction in Business Educa- 
tion; Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in Busi- 
ness Education. Second Term, July 25-August 27. Advanced 
Course in Teaching Technical Business Subjects in Secondary 
Schools; Consumer Education in the Secondary Schools; 
Organization and Supervision of Distributive Education 
Programs; Co-operative Part-Time Distributive Education 
Classes; Problems in Distributive Education; Problems in 
Business Education; usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics. Address, Assistant Dean, College of Education. 
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ST. CLOUD—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Piggy 
Term, June 13-July 22. Business Letter Writing; Marketing: 
Office Machines; Typewriting; other usual subject matte 
courses in business. Second Term, July 23—August 27. Advanced 
Office Machines; Consumer Education; Insurance; Goverp. 
ment and Business; Personnel Administration. Address, Clajy 
E. Daggett, Chairman of Division of Business Education. 

ST. PAUL—MACALESTER COLLEGE: June » 
August 18. Marketing; Statistics; Typewriting; Office Ma. 
chines; Introductory Economics; Economic Problems. Address, 
Director of Summer Session. 

WINONA—COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: June 2- 
July 28. Business Law; Institution Accounting; Shorthand; 
Typewriting. Address, Director of Admissions. 


Mississippi 

HATTIESBU RG— MISSISSIPPI 
LEGE: June 6-August 17. Business Education Methods. 
Foundation of Business Education; practice teaching and 
regular courses in Secretarial Training; Accounting; Business 
Administration: Marketing; Merchandising; Economics. Aq- 
dress, C. C. Dawson, Head of Division of Commerce, or Dr. R. A 
McLemore, Dean. 

STATE COLLEGE— MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE: 
Twelve Weeks’ Term, June 6-August £6. Typewriting; Short- 
hand; Commercial Education Procedures; Office Machine 
Practice. Six Weeks’ Term, June 6-July 16. Recent Trends 
in Teaching rn Re we] Problems in Commercial 
Education. Address, E. Mitchell, Head of Industrial Educa- 
tion Department. 


SOUTHERN COL. 


Missouri 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: June 8- 
August 8. Typewriting; Office Machines; Shorthand; Secre- 
tarial Practice; Accounting; Statistics; Methods in Business 
Education; other usual subject matter courses in business, 
Address, Dean L. G. Townsend, Director of Summer Session. 

MARYVILLE—NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: May 31-August 6. Business 
Problems; Accounting; Business Law; Office Machines; 
Principles of Marketing. Address, M. C. Cunningham. 

ST. LOUIS—WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 20-July 29; August 1-September 2. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Office Management; Business Finance: Account- 
ing; other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, 
Director of Summer School. 

WARRE NSBURG—CENTRAL 
COLLEGE: May 30-August 4. 
ness Subjects in High School. 


MISSOURI STATE 
Methods of Teaching Busi- 
Address, Dr. Lucas Sterne. 


Montana 


BOZEMAN—MONTANA STATE COLLEGE: First 
Term, June 15-July 19. Typewriting; Principles of Account 
ing; Advertising; Business Law; Office Machines and Office 
Procedure; Thomas Shorthand for Teachers; Commercial 
Methods; general courses in education. Second Term, July 
20-August 20. Principles of Accounting; Office Machines; 
Business Law; general courses in education. Address, Dr. 
L. O. Brockmann, Director. 


MISSOULA—MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Two Terms, June 13-August 19; Six Weeks’ Term, June 13- 
July 22. Business Education Workshop; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Secretarial Practice and Secretarial Machines; Stenography; 


Typewriting. Address, Dean James W. Maucker. 


Nebraska 


BLAIR—DANA COLLEGE: June 7-July 
ing; Economics; Introduction to Business. 
Ranheim. 

CHADRON—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL. 
LEGE: June 6-August 6. Typewriting; Office Practice; 
Commercial Law; Office Machines; general courses in educa- 
tion. Address, W. G. Brooks, President. 

KEARNEY—NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL 
LEGE: Two Terms, June 1-July 29; July 30-August 13. 
Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Etiquette; “Office Machines; 
Accounting; Commercial Law; general courses in education. 
Address, Herbert L. Cushing, P’ resident. 

LINCOLN—UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA: Eight 
Weeks’ Session, June 7-—July 30; Six Weeks’ Session, June 7- 
July 16. Accounting; Business Law; Marketing; Salesmanship; 
Principles of Economics; general courses in education; other 
usual subject matter courses in business and economics. Ad- 
dress, Frank E. Sorenson, Director of Summer Session. 

OMAHA—CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY: June 10-August 
4. yom Business Law; Economics; Finance; Manage 
ment; Methcds of Teaching "Typewriting; Shorthand; other 
usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Director 
of Summer Session. 
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OMAHA—UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA: First Term, 
June 13-July 16. Accounting; Introduction to Business; 
Business Law; Retail Merchandising; Shorthand; Typewrit- 
ing. Second Term, July 19-August 20. Accounting; Business 
Communications and Reports; Business Law; Problems in 
Retailing. Address, E. M. Hosman, Director of Summer Session. 

PERU—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 5. Shorthand; Accounting; Typewriting. Address, 
L. B. Mathews, Registrar. 

WAYNE—WAYNE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6-August 6. Introduction to Business; Typewriting; 
Office Machines; Shorthand; Accounting; Business Corres- 
pondence. Address, W. A. Wollenhaupt, Commerce Department. 


Nevada 


RENO—UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA: Two Terms, 


June 12-July 15; July 16-August 19. Typewriting; Account- 
ing; Business I.aw; Industrial Management; Marketing; Funda- 
Management; 


mentals of Business Organization; Personnel 
Merchandising. Address, Harold N. Brown. 


New Hampshire 


DURHAM—UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
July 6-August 12. Business Communication; Business Manage- 
ment; Principles of Economics; Marketing; general courses 
in education; other usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics. Address, Director of Summer Session. 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR—NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: July 6-August 19. The Teaching of Business 
Education; Business Economics; Cost Accounting; Improve- 
ment of Justruction in Business Education; Seminar in Eco- 
nomics; general courses in education; other usual subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Miss E. S. Favor, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant for Summer Session Work. 


New Mexico 


LAS VEGAS—NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNI- 
VERSITY: Two Terms, June 6-July 16; July 16-August 19. 
The Teaching of Socio-Business Subjects; The Teaching of 
Secretarial Subjects; Tests and Measurements in Business 
Education; Seminar in Business Education; The Evaluation 
of Current Literature in Business Education; The Business 
Education Curriculum. Address, Vernon V. Payne, Head, 
se Administration Department. 


STATE COLLEGE—NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF 
A. AND M. ARTS: June 13—August 6. Economics; Business 
Law; Public Finance; Economic an hy; Business Organiza- 
tion and Finance. ‘Address, Dean J WV. Branson, Director of 
Summer Session. 


New York 


ALBANY—COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE: July 2- 
August 6. Stenography; Business Mathematics; Accounting; 
Business Law; Typewriting; other usual subject matter courses 
in business. ‘Address, Sister M. Geraldine, Director of Summer 
Session. 


ALBANY—NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: July 5-August 16. Principles and Problems 
in Business Education; Current Trends in the Teaching of 
Business Subjects; Income Tax Procedures; Construction of 
Tests in Business Education; Secretarial Practice; Seminar in 
the Business Curriculum; Cost Accounting; Advanced Prob- 
lems in Merchandising; other usual subject matter courses in 
— Address, Dr. Ellen C. Stokes, Director of Summer 
ession 


CANTON—ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 12. Labor Problems; Money and Banking; Marketing; 
Industrial Management. Address, Dr. Joseph J. Romoda, 
Director of Summer Session. 


NEW YORK—COLLEGE OF 

YORK: June 20-August 12. Accounting; Business Adminis- 
tration; Management; Retailing; Economics; Business Law; 
Stenography; other usual subject matter courses in education 
and business. Address, Summer Session — 

NEW YORK—HUNTER COLLEGE: July 11-August 
19. Typewriting; Gregg and Pitman Shorthand: Elementary 
Statistics; Mathematics of Investments; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; other usual subject matter courses in business and 


economics. Address, Professor Broderick Cohen, Director of 
Summer Session. 


NEW YORK— -TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY: July 6-August 12. Objectives and Cur- 
riculum Problems in Business Education; Business Education 
in Teachers Colleges and Other Higher Educational Institu- 
tions; The Supervision of Business ‘aecstion _ Improvement 
of Teaching Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Elementary 
Typing; Improvement of Teaching of Shorthand and Tran- 
scription; Demonstration Class in Elementary Transcription; 
Methods in Distributive Education; Improvement of Teaching 
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of Bookkeeping; Improvement of Teaching of General Clerical; 
Improvement of Teaching of Basic Business Education; 
Methods and Materials in the Teaching of Office Practice; 
Observation of Methods in Business Education; Audio-Visual 
Aids in Business Education; other usual subject matter courses 
in business. Address, Professor Hamden L. Forkner. 


NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION: Intersession, June 7-July 1. Principles 
of Business Education; Curricula in Business Education; 
Tests and Measurements in Business Education. Regular 
Session, July 6-August 12. Audio-Visual Aids in Business 
Education; Methods and Materials of Teaching Distributive 
Education; Organization and Administartion of Distributive 
Education; Administration of Business Education; Evaluation 
of Current Literature in Business Education; Im yrovement 
of Instruction in Bookkeeping, Accounting, and rclated sub- 
jects; Curricula in Business Education; Workshop in Office 
Practice; Practicum in Gregg Shorthand; Workshop in Type- 
writing; Analyses of Business Occupations; Improvement of 
Instruction in General Business Subjects; Seminar in Business 
Education. Postsession, August 15—September 9. Improvement 
of Instruction in Collegiate Business Subjects; general courses 
in commerce, retailing, and education. Address, Dr. Paul 8S. 
Lomax, Chairman, Department of Business Education. 

NEW YORK—NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
OF RETAILING: First Term, July 5-July 23. Retail 
Merchandising; Trends in Retail Distribution; Advanced 
Retail Merchandising; Visual Aids in Retai! Training; Retail 
Buying; Teaching of Distributive Education; other subject 
matter courses in retailing. Second, Term, July 25-August 13. 
Retail Buying; Retail Store Sales Promotion; Retail Personnel 
Management; Establishing and Operating a Retail Store; 
Store Management and Operation; Merchandise Display 
Techniques; other subject matter courses in retailing. Address, 
Mrs. Caroline R. Swital, Secretary to the Dean. 

ONEONTA—HARTWICK COLLEGE: First Term, 
June 13-July 28. Law of Business Organization and Property; 
Accounting. Second Term, July 26-September 2. Principles 
of Accounting; Money and Banking; general courses in educa- 
tion; other usual subject matter courses in business and eco- 
nomics. Address, Fanny Aurill Bishop, Registrar. 


PLATTSBURG—CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE: 
August 30. Accounting; Management; Marketing. 
John A. Dunlop, Dean of Academic Administration. 


ROCHESTER—NAZARETH COLLEGE: July 5-August 
12. Accounting; Fundamental Methods in Business Educa- 
tion; Advanced Dictation and Transcription; Money and 
Banking. Address, Sister Rose Angela, Registrar. 

ST. BONAVENTURE—ST. BONAVENTURE 
LEGE: July 1-August 7. Business Law; Principles of Eco- 
nomics; Accounting; Business Organization; other usual sub- 
ject matter courses in business. Address, Reverend Fidelis 
O’ Rourke, O.F.M., Dean of School of Business Administration 

STATEN ISLAND—WAGNER COLLEGE: June 13- 
August 13. Advertising and Selling; Business Law; Principles 
of Economics; general courses in education; other usual sub- 
ject matter courses in business. Address, Dr. Adolph Stern, 
Director. 

SYRACUSE—SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY: July 6- 
August 12. Methods and Materials in Teaching Salesmanship; 
Supervision and Administration of Business Education; 
Methods and Materials in Teaching Office Practice; Methods 
and Materials in Teaching Stenography and Typewriting; 
Workshop in Business Education; Accounting; Business Law; 
Typewriting; Shorthand; other usual subject matter courses 
in business. Address, Dr. O. Richard Wessels. 


July 6- 
Address 


COL- 


North Carolina 


CULLOWHEE—WESTERN CAROLINA 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 10-July 20. 
Advertising; Business Correspondence; Office 
tarial Practice; Business Organization and 
Retailing and Store Management; Economics. Second Term, 
July 22-August 30. Business Machines; Personnel Manage- 
ment; Business Law; Marketing; Economics. Address, W. B. 
Harrill, Director of Summer School. 

GREENSBORO— WOMAN'S 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA: June 6-—July 16. 
Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Management; Research 
Seminar; Organization and Administration of Co-operative 
Programs; Organization and Administration of Adult Pro- 
gram; Curriculum Making in Basic Business; Shorthand 
Methods: Accounting; Principles of Marketing; general courses 
in education; other usual subject matter courses in business 
and economics. Address, Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, Director of 
Summer Session. 


GREENVILLE—EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS 
LEGE: First Term, June 6-July 16. iti 
of Accounting; Office Management; 
Building in Shorthand. Second Term, 
Typewriting; Office Machines; 
Shorthand Methods; 
Jenkins, Dean, or Dr. 


tion Department. 


TEACHERS 
Typewriting; 
and Secre- 


Management; 


COLLEGE OF THE 


COL- 
Typewriting; Principles 
Business Law; Skill 
July 18-August 26. 
Principles of Accounting; 
a Address, Dr. Leo W 
. R. Browning, Head, Business Educa- 
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HICKORY—LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE: Two Terms, 
June 6-July 13; July 14-August 19. Typewriting; Shorthand; 
———s Address, G. R. Patterson, Director of Summer 
ession. 


North Dakota 


DICKINSON—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
6-July 29. Typewriting; Business Correspondence; Money 
and Banking. Address, John J. Coffelt, Registrar. 

GRAND FORKS—UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DaA- 
KOTA: June £0-August 12. Shorthand; Stenography; Type- 
writing. Address, Dean J. V. Breitwieser. 

MAYVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
6-July 29. Commercial Subjects in the High School; Type- 
writing; Business Organization; Business Mathematics. Ad- 
dress, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar. 

MINOT—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 6- 
August 29. Typewriting; Shorthand; Office Practice; Ac- 
counting. Address, O. A. DeLong, Director of Summer Session. 

VALLEY CITY—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 6-July 29. Accounting; Income Tax Accounting; Type- 
writing. Address, Adolf Soroos, Registrar. 


Ohio 


ATHENS—OHIO UNIVERSITY: June 20-August 13. 
Business Letter Writing; Operation of Office Machines; Seminar 
in Business Teaching lien Accounting. Address, Rush 
Elliott, Director of Summer School. 

CINCINNATI—UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI: 
First Term, June 17-July 23. Typewriting; Shorthand; Ac- 
counting; Teaching the Basic Business Subjects; Teaching 
the Technical Business Subjects; Seminar in Business Educa- 
tion. Second Term, July 26-August 30. Typewriting; Short- 
band; Accounting. Address, Dr. Spencer Shank, Dean of Summer 
School. 

CLEVELAND—WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY: 
Two Terms, June 21-July 30; August 2-September 10. Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects. Address, Counselor of Ad- 
mission. 

COLUMBUS—OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY: First 
Term, June 21-July 27. Fundamental Principles of Teaching 
Business Subjects; Principles of Business Education; Organiza- 
tion and Teaching of Office Practice: Selecting and Teaching 
Senior High School Business Subjects; Curriculum Content 
for Distributive Occupational Subjects; Organization and 
Administration of Education for the Distributive Occupa- 
tions. Second Term, July 28—September 2. Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education; Selecting and Teaching 


Junior High School Business Subjects. Address, Entrance 
Board. 


KENT—KENT STATE UNIVERSITY: Two Terms, 
June 20-July 29; August 1-September 2. Typewriting; Stenog- 
rapby; Business Letter Writing; Seminar in Secretarial Science; 
Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial Training; Re- 
search in Personnel Administration and Labor Problems; 
Seminar in Business Administration; Personnel Management; 
other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Dean 
Fren Musselman. 

NEW CONCORD—MUSKINGUM COLLEGE: Two 

erms, June 6-July 20; July 21-August 26. Economics; 
Business Organization. Address, J. G Lowery. 

OXFORD—MIAMI UNIVERSITY: Two 
13-July 22; July 25-August £6. Accounting; Business Law; 
Economics; Finance; Industrial Management; Secretarial 
Studies; general courses in education; other usual subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Director of Summer 
Session. 

TOLEDO—UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO: Two Terms, 
June 21-July 27; July 28-September 2. Accounting; Commerce; 
Economics; Finance; Management; Secretarial Training; 
other usual subject matter courses in business. Address, Jesse 

. Long, Acting Director of Summer Session. 

WILMINGTON— WILMINGTON COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 6-July 9; July 11-August 12. Typewriting; 
Business English; Methods of Teaching Business Subjects; 
Business Law; Economics; Economic Geography; Introduction 


to Business.. Address, Graydon Yaple, Director of Summer 
School. 


Terms, June 


Oklahoma 


ADA—EAST CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 30- 
July 28. Accounting; Business Law; Business Mathematics; 
Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, Charles F. Spencer, Acting 
President. 


ALVA—NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE: May 31- 
July 29. Accounting; Typewriting; Shorthand; other usual 
subject matter courses in business. Address, Sabin C. Perce- 
full, President. 

DURANT—SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 


May 23-July 22. Methods of Teaching Business Subjects. 
Address, Dr. A. E. Shearer, Dean, or Registrar. 
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EDMOND—CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE: May 9. 

uly 28. Typewriting; Shorthand; usual subject matty 
courses; usual general courses in education. Address, A, @ 
Hitchcock. 

NORMAN—UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA: Ty 
Terms, June 8-August 8; August 8-September 1. The Improve. 
ment of the Teaching of ane Be Subjects, Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, General Business, Office and Clerical Practice: 
The Administration and Supervision of Business Education: 
Business Education in the Secondary School; Supervised 
Work Experience for Business Teachers; Research in Busines 
Education; usual general education courses; usual subject 
matter courses in business and economics. Address, Dr. Harry 
Huffman, College of Education. 

STILLWATER—OKLAHOMA A. AND M. COLLEGE; 
Two Terms, June 7-August 2; August 4-August 31. Courses 
in Improvement of Instruction in Typewriting, Transcription, 
Shorthand, Bookkeeping, and Consumer Education; Workshop 
in Distributive Education; other usual subject matter courses 


in business. Address, Dean Raymond D. Thomas, School of 
Commerce. 


TAHLEQUAH—NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, May 30-July 28; July 29-August 18. Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping, Typewriting, Shorthand. Address, 
Registrar. 

WEATHERFORD—SOUTHWESTERN INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY: Two Terms, May 30-July 29; July 30- 
August 19. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; Business 
English; Office Machines; Business Arithmetic. Address, Mrs. 
Millie Alexander Thomas, Registrar. 


Oregon 


CORVALLIS—OREGON STATE COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 12. Stenography; Office Procedure; Current Practices 
in Teaching Typewriting; Current Practices in Teaching 
Shorthand; Administration and Supervision of Business Ed- 
ucation; Current Trends in Office Procedure; Teaching Socio- 
Business Subjects in the Secondary School; Practicum in 
Business Education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business. Address, Dr. Theodore Yerian, Head, Department of 
Secretarial Science, or Dr. Franklin R. Zeran, Director of Summer 
Session. 

EUGENE—UNIVERSITY OF OREGON: June 20- 
August 12. Problems in Business Education; Research in 
Business Problems; Applied Stenography; other usual subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Dean Paul B. Jacobson. 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Presession, June 6-June 24. Accounting; Economics; Busi- 
ness Law; Methods; Salesmanship. Regular Session, June 27- 
August 5. Stenographic Office Practice; Consumer Educa- 
tion; Tests and Measurements; Typewriting Laboratory; 
Shorthand Laboratory; and usual subject matter courses in 
business. Postsession, August 8-August 26. Auditing; Eco- 
nomics; Business Law; Educational Psychology. Address, Dr. 
T. P. North, Dean of Instruction. 

ELIZABETHTOWN—ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE: 
Intersession, May 31-June 18. Business Machines or Short- 
hand; Business Statistics; Retailing. Summer Session, June 
20-July 30. Shorthand; Typing; Cost Accounting; 
Corporation Accounting. Postsession, August 1-August 20, 
Marketing. Address, Dr. Henry G. Bucher, Dean of Instruc- 
tion. 

GROVE CITY—GROVE CITY COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 19. Shorthand; Typewriting; Business Arithmetic; 
Salesmanship; Advertising; Business Law; Economics; Visual 
Education; and usual subject matter courses in business. 
Address, Dr. W. C. Ketler, President. 

INDIANA—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: Tw 
Terms, June 6-July 15; July 18-August 26. Educational 
Measurements in Business Courses; Methods of Teachin 
Business Subjects; Retailing; Tax Accounting. Address, Ral 
E. Heiges, Director of Summer Sessions. 

NEW WILMINGTON—WESTMINSTER COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 9-July 20; July 21-August 31. Typewriting; 
Salesmanship; Business Arithmetic. Address, Dr. J. W. 
Creighton, Director of Summer Sessions. 

PHILADELPHIA—TEMPLE UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 6. Bookkeeping Methods; Office Practice and Methods; 
Organization; Administration and Supervision of Business 
Education; Research Studies in Business Education. Address, 
John M. Rhoads, Registrar. 

PITTSBURGH—DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY: June 27- 
August 6. Shorthand; Typewriting; Junior Business Training; 
Business Mathematics. Address, George A. Harcar, Director 
of Summer Session. 

PITTSBURGH— UNIVERSITY OF 
Pression, June 138-—June 24. Tests and Measurements in Busi- 
ness Education. Regular Session, June 27-August 5. Type 
writing; Thomas Natural Shorthand; Transcription; Com 
mercial Geography; Methods of Teaching 'y pe writing; 
Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Business Correspond- 
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ence; Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arith- 
metic; Office and Clerical Practice; Principles and Problems 
of Business Education; Curriculum Making for Business 
Courses; Methods and Supervision in Business Education; 
Accounting; Business Law; Marketing; Advertising; Visual 
Aids in Distributive Education; Co-ordination Methods in 
Distributive Education; Methods of Promoting and Ad- 
ministering Distributive Education; and other subject matter 
courses in business. Postsession, August 8-August 19. Con- 
sumer Business Education. Address, Dr. F. W. Shockley, 
Director of Summer Sessions. 

SCRANTON—MARYWOOD COLLEGE: June | 26- 
August 6. Shorthand; Typewriting; Bookkeeping; Business 
Organization; Money and Banking. Address, Sister M. Cuth- 
bert, Dean. 

STATE COLLEGE—PENNSYLVANIA STATE COL- 
LEGE: Intersession, June 7-June 24. Improvement of In- 
struction in Basic Business Subjects; English in Business Prac- 
tice. Regular Session, June £7-August 6. Curricula in Busi- 
ness Education; Teaching of Shorthand; Teaching of Type- 
writing; Introduction to Research in Business Education; and 
other subject matter courses in business. Postsession, August 
g-August 26. Principles and Problems in Business Education; 
Teaching of Office Practice. Address, Dr. M. R. Trabue, 
Director of Summer Sessions. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
June 15-August 17. Typewriting; Advanced Shorthand; 
Secretarial Machines; and other subject matter courses in 
business. Address, Dr. Orin F. Crow, Director of Summer 
School. 

ROCK HILL—WINTHROP COLLEGE: June _13- 
August 4. Usual subject matter courses in Economics; Busi- 
ness Administration; and Business Education. Address, Dr. 
Herman Frick, Director of Summer Session. 


South Dakota 


HURON—HURON COLLEGE: June 8-August 5. Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Comptometry; Office Machines; Methods 
of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting. Address, Dean 
Noble C. Gantvoort, Director of Summer School. 

SPEARFISH—BLACK HILLS TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
Two Sessions, June 6-—July 15; July 18-August 19. Account- 
ing; Shorthand; Typewriting. Address, President Russell E. 
Jonas. 

SPRINGFIELD—SOUTHERN STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: Two Sessions, May 31-July 8; July 11-August 14. 
Accounting; Shorthand; Typing; Business Mathematics; 
Business Law; Methods of Teaching Commercial Subjects. 
Address, Dean W. W. Ludeman. 


VERMILLION—UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Two Sessions, June 6-—July 15; July 18-August 26. Account- 
ing; Statistics; Secretarial Training; Insurance; Research. 
Address, Dr. William H. Batson, Director of Summer Sessions. 


Tennessee 

CHATTANOOGA—UNIVERSITY OF CHATTA- 
NOOGA: First Term, June 18-July £2. Typewriting; Busi- 
ness English; Business Organization and Management; Ac- 
counting; Principles of Economics; and other subject matter 
courses in business and economics. Second Term, July 25- 
September 2. Personnel Management; Accounting; Applied 
Economics; and other subject matter courses in business and 
economics. Address, Dean Marwell A. Smith. 

COOKEVILLE—TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: First Term, June 6-July 12. Accounting; Business 
Law; Economics; Advertising; Office Appliances and Pro- 
cedures; Business Organization and Finance; and other sub- 
ject matter courses in business. Second Term, July 13-August 
20. Accounting; Auditing; Economics; Business Law; Retail 
Store Management; Principles of Insurance. Address, Louis 
Johnson, Head, Department of Business Administration. 

ELIZABETHTON—ELIZABETHTON COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE: Two Terms, June 6-July 9; July 11-August 13. 
Accounting; Bookkeeping; Shorthand; Typewriting; Directed 
Teaching in Shorthand, Typewriting, and Bookkeeping; 
Personality Adjustment; Business Principles and Manage- 
ment; Business Correspondence; Advanced English Grammar; 
Office Management; Principles of Economics; Business Law; 
and other subject matter courses in business, Address, C. C. 
Steed, President. 

JACKSON—UNION UNIVERSITY: June 1-August 18. 
Usual courses in general education and business. Address, 
Dean S. S. Sargent. 

KNOXVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE: Two 
ferms, June 13-July 20; July 21-August 26. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Shorthand and Typewriting; 
Methods of Teaching Social-Business Subjects; Curriculum 
Construction in Business Education; Business Correspondence; 

ce Management; Office Practice; other related courses in 
general education and business. Address, Dr. John A. Thackston, 
Director of Summer Sessions. 
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MURFREESBORO—MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE 
COLLEGE: June 6-August 19. Business Machines; Business 
Statistics; International Economics. Address, W. B. Judd 
Registrar. 

NASHVILLE—DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE: June 
13-August 20. Accounting; Typing; Principles of Economics; 
other subject matter courses in general education and business. 
Address, Athens Clay Pullias, President. 

NASHVILLE—GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS: Two Terms, June 13-July 15; July 15-August 
19. Guidance in Business Education; Business Machines; 
Materials and Methods of Teaching Typewriting, Shorthand, 
and Bookkeeping; Business Law; Tests and Measurements in 
Business Education; and other subject matter courses in busi- 
ness. Address, Theodore Woodward, Head, Department of Busi- 
ness Education. 


Texas 


CANYON—WEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE: First Term, June 7-July 16. Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting; Typewriting; Business Law; Introduction to Busi- 
ness; Problems in Personnel Management and Industrial 
Relations; Methods of Teaching Business Administration in 
the High School; other usual subject matter courses in busi- 
ness; general courses in education. Second Term, July 18- 
August 265. Bookkeeping and Accounting; Typewriting; 
Business Law; Office Management; Business English; Mana- 
gerial Organization; other usual subject matter courses in 
business; general courses in education. Address, Frank H. 
Morgan, Registrar. 

DENTON—NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 6-July 16; July 18-August 25. Teaching Methods 
in Commercial Subjects and Secretarial Subjects; [Improving 
Instruction in Commercial Subjects and Secretarial Subjects; 
Use of Machines in Commercial Subjects; Visual Aids in 
Commercial Subjects. Address, Dr. O. J. Curry, Dean, School 
of Business Administration. 

HUSTON—UNIVERSITY OF HUSTON: Two Terms, 
June 8-July 19; July £1-August 30. Accounting; Business 
Law; Business Correspondence; Distributive Education; 
Economics; Secretarial Science; Improvement of Instruction 
in General Business Subjects; Improvement of Instruction in 
Shorthand and Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of In- 
struction in Bookkeeping; Research in Business Administra- 
tion; Curriculum Construction in Business Education; Busi- 
ness Experience Program for Business Teachers; other usual 
subject matter courses in business. Address, Dr. Eugene H. 
Hughes, Director, School of Business Administration. 


HUNTSVILLE—SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 6-July 15. Shorthand; Type- 
writing; Accounting; Business Principles; Business Corre- 
spondence; Teaching Bookkeeping and Commercial Arithmetic; 
other usual subject matter courses in business; general courses 
in education. Second Term, July 18-August 26. Shorthand; 
Typewriting; Accounting; Business Law; Salesmanship; Per- 
sonnel Management; other usual subject matter courses in 
business; general courses in education. Address, Dr. Roy H. 
Adams, Director, or J. Roy Wells, Head, Business Adminis- 
tration Department. 

KINGSVILLE—TEXAS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES: Two Terms, June 6-July 16; July 18-August 
27. Typewriting; Accounting; Marketing; Selling; Business 
Law; other usual subject matter courses in business. Address. 
J. R. Manning, Director, Division of Business Administration. 

NACOGDOCHES—STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE: First Term, June 1-July 14. Type- 
wiiting; Shorthand; Business Law; Money and Banking; 
other usual subject matter courses in business. Second Term, 
July 15-August 25. Typewriting; Shorthand; Accounting; 
Business Law; other usual subject matter courses in business. 
Address, S. E. McKewen, Registrar, or Thomas E. Ferguson. 
Dean. 

SAN MARCOS—SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE COL- 
LEGE; June 6-August £6. Bookkeeping; Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Accounting; Business Machines; Business Law; 
Personnel Relations; Communications; Insurance. Address, 
Registrar. 

WACO—BAYLOR UNIVERSITY: June 1-August 19. 
Accounting; Introduction to Business; Business Law; Type- 
writing; Shorthand; Business Correspondence; The Teaching 
of Commercial Subjects; Money, Banking, and Credit; other 
usual subject matter courses in business; general courses in 
education. Address, Dr. A. S. Lang, Dean, School of Business. 


Utah 


LOGAN—UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE: 
Two Terms, June 6-—July 15; July 18-August 19. Shorthand 
Methods; Distributive Education; Accounting; Office Manage- 
ment; Typewriting. Address, Dean M. R. Merrill. 

PROVO—BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY: Two 
Terms, June 18-July £2; July £5-August $6. Typewriting; 
Shorthand; Machine Operation; Business Education; Type- 
writing and Shorthand Methods; Economic Theory and Prob- 
lems; Accounting; and other subject matter courses in business. 
Address, Dr. A. C. Lambert. Dean of Summer School. 
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SALT LAKE CITY—UNIVERSITY OF UTAH: June 
20-August 27. Teaching Methods in Shorthand; other subject 
matter courses in business. Address, Mrs. Mary D. Brown, 
Assistant Professor of Management. 

Virginia 

BLACKSBURG—VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE: Two Terms, June 15-July 23; August 2-August 20. 
Principles and Problems in Business Education; History and 
Philosophy of Vocational Education; Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Business Education; Organization and Administration 
of Business Education; Community Occupational Survey 
Methods; Job Analysis in Office Occupations; Prognosis, 
Guidance, and Placement; Coordinated Business Experience; 
Course Construction in Office Practice; Improvement of 
Instruction in Secretarial Subjects; Improvement of Instruc- 
tion in Basic Business; Improvement of Instruction in Office 
Practice and Office Machine Operation and Use; Methods in 
Educational Research; Principles and Problems in Part-Time 
Education; and other subject matter courses in business. 
Address, H. W. Sanders, Department of Vocational Education. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE—UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA: 
June 27-August 20. Accounting; Cost Accounting; Business 
Statistics; Commercial Law; Prinicples of Economics; Money 
and Banking; Development of Modern Education; Educational 
Psychology; and other subject matter courses in economics 
and business. Address, George B. Zehmer, Dean of the Summer 
Session. 


FARMVILLE—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: June 
20-August 13. Typewriting; Shorthand; Diagnostic and 


Remedial Arithmetic; Techniques of Counseling; ole o 
Classroom Teacher in Guidance; Audio-Visual Education; 
Workshop; and other subject matter courses in business. 


Address, William W. Savage, Dean. 


FREDERICKSBURG—MARY WASHINGTON COL- 
LEGE: June 13-August 6. Shorthand; Typewriting; Office 
Practice; Advance Stenography; Economic Principles and 
Probleins; Accounting; Business Law; Money and Credit; 
Marketing Economics. Address, Edward Alvey, Jr., Dean. 


HAMPTON—HAMPTON INSTITUTE: June 21-August 
19. Accounting; Business Law; Business Writing; Shorthand 
Principles; Personal Typewriting. Address, William M. 
Cooper, Director of Summer Session. 

HARRISONBURG—MADISON COLLEGE: June 20- 
August 1%. Typewriting; Office Machines; Advanced Short- 
hand; Accounting; Personnel Administration. Address, Percy 
H. Warren, Dean of Summer Session. 


Washington 


CHENEY—EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION: June 13-August 12. ypewriting; Office 
Machines and Practices; Duplicating; Introduction to Fco- 
nomics; Introduction to Business; History and Problems of the 
Labor Movement; Personnel Management. Address, G. W. 
Wallace, Registrar. 

PULLMAN—STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: 
June 13-August 4. Improvement of Instruction in Secretarial 
Subjects; Problems in Business Education. Address, Dean J. 
Murray Lee, Director of Summer Session. 

SEATTLE—UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON: Two 
Terms, June 21-July 20; July 21-August 19. Principles and 
Problems in Business Education; Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping and General Business; Materials and 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting; Materials and Methods 
of Teaching Thomas Shorthand; Materials and Methods of 
Teaching Gregg Shorthand and Transcription; Introduction 
to Economics; Money and Banking; and other subject matter 
courses in business. Address, Dr. Eric L. Barr, Director of 
Summer Session. 

West Virginia 

BUCKHANNON— WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN 
COLLEGE: First Term, June 6-July 15. Retail Mer- 
chandising; Secretarial Accounting; Labor Problems; Business 
Mathematies; Principles of Economics; Typewriting; general 
courses in education. Second Term, July 18-August 26. Sales- 
manship; Principles of Economics; general courses in education. 
Address, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean. 

CHARLESTON—MORRIS HARVEY COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 7-July 15; July 18-August 26. Principles of 
Economics; Typewriting; Office Management and Practice; 
Retailing; Business Writing; Mathematics of Finance; Office 
Machines; Economic Geography; Business Law; general 
courses in education; other usual subject matter courses in 
business. Address, Director of Admissions. 

FAIRMONT—FAIRMONT STATE COLLEGE: Two 
Terms, June 1-July 12; July 13-August 19. Office Machines; 
Business Law; Economic Principles and Problems; Account- 
ing; Typewriting; Money, Credit, and Banking. Address, 

‘oodrow Potesta or Ethel Ice, Registrar. 

HUNTINGTON—MARSHALL COLLEGE: First Term 
June 6-July 15. Typewriting; Aesguatings Principles o 
Marketing; Principles of Retailing; Principles of Business 
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Law; Principles of Advertising; Secretarial Training; other 
usual subject matter courses in business. Second Term, Juj 
18-August 26. Typewriting; Accounting; Principles of Market. 
ing; Business Organization and Management; Office Practice: 
Office Machines; Principles of Business Law; other usual 
subject matter courses in business. Address, Dr. D. Banks 
Wilburn, Dean of Teachers College. 

INSTITUTE—WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE: 
June 13-August 20, Business Organization and Management: 
Business Mathematics; Stenography and Typewriting; Ac. 
counting; other usual subject matter courses in business, 
Address, Dr. Harrison H. Ferrell. ‘ 

SALEM—SALEM COLLEGE: May 30-August 19. Busi- 
ness Law; Retail Merchandising; Consumer Economics; 
Marketing. Address, Dean E. A. Elliott. . 

SHEPHERDSTOWN—SHEPHERD COLLEGE: Tyo 
Terms, June 13-July 22; July 26-August 26. Principles of 
Economics; Retail Merchandising; Marketing; Typewriting; 
Shorthand. Address, C. V. Stabler, Dean. . 





Wisconsin 


MADISON—UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: June 
24-August 19. Improvement of Instruction in Shorthand and 
Typing; Basic Principles of Business Education; Accounting. 
Address, John Guy Fowlkes, Director of Summer Session. 


MILWAUKEE—MOUNT MARY COLLEGE: June 
28-August 4. Principles of Economics; Accounting; Organiza- 
tion of Business; Business Law; general courses in business. 
Address, Sister Mary Dominic, Dean, or Registrar. 


WHITEWATER—STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE: 
June 20-July 29. Separate methods courses in the teaching of 
General Business, Shorthand, Typewriting, and Penmanship; 
subject matter courses in Thomas Shorthand, Machine Compu- 
tation, Office Training. Address, Paul A. Carlson, Director of 
Business Education. 


Wyoming 


LARAMIE—UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING: First 
Term, June 13-July 15. Curriculum in Secondary Education; 
Principles of Business Education; Methods of Teaching Type- 
writing. Second Term, July 18-August 19. Principles and 
Practices of Distributive Education; Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand; Methods of Teaching Bookkeeping. Address, 
O. C. Schwiering, Director of Summer Session. 





Bulletins Available to Teachers 

The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions has recently 
published some bulletins for its members. 
The editor, Dr. Stephen J. Turille, Madison 
State College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, has 
announced that these bulletins are also 
available to any teachers who wish to buy 
them. The price is 50 cents each through 
the Research Press, 611 Harrison Street, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

The three bulletins available are as 
follows: No. 46 — “‘Selection Procedures for 
Office Employees,” by Earl Clevenger, 
December, 1948; No. 47, Part A— “A 
Standardized Test in Office Practice,” by 
William A. Allee, March, 1949; Part B — “A 
Survey of Basic Business Education in 
Ohio,” by Inez Ray Wells, March, 1949; 
No. 48— Combination Bulletin including 
“Research Studies Completed and in Proc- 
ess,” by Brownfield, June, 1949. 





Accounting for Payroll Deductions 


A 16-page booklet that may be used as a supplement in 
bookkeeping classes emphasizing all kinds of payroll 
deductions. Price 20 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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COURSES FOR ALL MAKES OF CALCULATORS | 


A COMPLETE SERIES FOR TRAINING IN MACHINE CALCULATION 
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ow Third Edition 


1949 


- KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR CouRSE 


By Goodfellow and Agnew 





10 Completely revised, with several new features 
198 The KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, 

Third Edition, is an inexpensive, self-contained BOOKS AVAILABLE 
9 | textbook and workbook. It is essentially self- OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
165 | teaching. The new edition has been simplified, Agnew 


VERIO. 


modernized, and improved. 


: The course may be completed in approximately 
twelve weeks with daily lessons of forty-five 
minutes each. 


; The instructional material in each job is cumula- 
tive; that is, after a certain operation or tech- 
¢ nique is taught, it is put into use in succeeding 
lessons. 





All the materials in this course are equally 
applicable to the Burroughs Calculator and the 
Comptometer. The latest machines are illus- 
trated. Special instructions are included when 
necessary in order to make the assignments 
cover any particular feature of either machine. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) v 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 








(A combination of the other courses 


below) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
DRILLS 
Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs and Comptonieter) 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULA- 
TOR COURSE 
Goodfellow-Agnew 


(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 

MACHINE COURSE 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Rem- 

inton Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING 

LISTING MACHINE COURSE 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, 

Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, and 


Allen) 

















Applied Economics 


Third Edition — By J. H. Dodd 
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The basic principles of economics are applied to everyday experiences as they 
affect the individual, business, and society in general. APPLIED ECONOMICS 
covers all the traditional topics and principles, but the feature that makes this 
book distinctive from all other economics books is the way in which the subject 
matter is presented. The author avoids a theoretical treatment by starting each 
topic with an example that shows economics in action. 
Each principle is then develcped in a step-by-step pro- 
cedure with examples and illustrations but without requir- 
ing the student to memorize meaningless rules. 


\\prutcn 
“y if 
‘SCONOMI 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is strictly an American textbook 
with the American viewpoint; but in one fine chapter the 
author compares capitalism, socialism, communism, and 
facism. All other controversial issues are presented in an 
unbiased manner so that the student gets both sides of 
every problem. 


APPLIED ECONOMICS is available with an optional work- 


book and an optional set of achievement tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











